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HARVARD 1 


Tue first question [ should like to deal 
h is outside the central area of my sub- 
ject. It is the question as to how far the 
effort to prepare for national defense shall 
be allowed to disturb the normal operations 
i democratie life. Can we say ‘‘ business 


as usual’? or ‘‘education as usual’? or 


‘polities as usual’’ and still go forward 
with an effective preparedness program ? 
The answer, it seems to me, is pretty 
clearly in the negative; but I believe we 
ought to be entirely philosophic about it. 
Since preparation for defense is an obvious 
necessity, we had better face it squarely. 
It can hardly be supposed that this coun- 
try can lift itself from a state of almost 


complete unpreparedness to a_ state of 


readiness for modern warfare without 
rather serious interruption of its customary 
routines; and to do this with the necessary 
speed makes the probability of dislocations 
Nothing 


makes people more anxious, more angry, 


and disturbances even greater. 
more resentful, than to have their routines 
interrupted; but we can all adjust our- 
selves to an emergency if we make up our 
minds to it. Only as we prepare ourselves 


for preparedness are we likely to take 
calmly the necessary changes in our habits 
and the necessary shifts in our plans which 


“The 


readiness is all’’—-in this case, readiness to 


preparedness is likely to entail. 


endure what getting ready as a nation may 
require. 
Harvard 


1 Address at the convocation of the 


Summer School, July 2, 1940. 


NIVERSITY 


Kor us in education, and for people gen 
erally, the sensible thing seems to me to be 
to go about our work in the meantime with- 
out trying to anticipate in detail what is 
voing to happen next in consequence of the 
There 


are plenty of people in key positions who 


national plans for preparedness. 
will have to consider how business and the 
professions must be adapted to the national 
program of military and naval prepara 
We shall all have to read about the 
will be dis 


tion. 
progress of that program. It 
cussed in the coming political campaign 
and our views as to the pace and effective- 
ness of the national effort to prepare will 
undoubtedly affect our votes. Nevertheless, 
we can and should put aside any distressing 
concern over the outcome. — | say this be 
cause I believe that the best thing we can 
do for ourselves and the best thing we can 
do for the country is to have confidence in 
the integrity and the efficiency of our 
national leaders in the government, in busi- 
ness and in the professions. Irrespective 
of party, and without reference to diver- 
vences of view on particular measures, 
American leadership is competent to deal 
with the problems of the nation at this 
time. 


Blind 


democracy. 


This is no Pollyanna counsel. 


faith is not the faith of a 


There may be mistakes in the making which 


can be avoided. But let us confine our 


anxiety and the expression of our views to 
the things we know about and not try to 
take on our own shoulders the responsibil 
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itv for the We are 


still operating to the fullest extent as a 


whole undertaking. 
democracy and no one is going to prevent 
any one of us from presenting his views on 
any point, either in public or to the proper 
Why not re- 


strict our thinking, our worrying and our 


quarters in the government. 


talkine to the matters we really know 


something about? If we have an idea on 
some matter of actual practical importance, 
the thine to do is to find out who can best 
talk to 


to be some contu- 


consider it and write or him or 


them. 
sion, some overlapping of authority, a cer- 


There is bound 
tain amount of waste motion. Let us avoid 
increasing the confusion by expressing un- 
necessary fears, half formulated ideas and 
premature judgments. I see no evidence 
that 
voing to ‘slip anything over’’ on the coun- 


sinister forces In our own ranks are 
try. The major measures on which pre- 
paredness depends will be framed as bills 
will come before the Congress and 
the The 
Bill for universal com- 


pulsory training and service was published 


which 


be published = in daily press. 


Burke-Wadsworth 
in full on June 21.) Every one of us will 
have sufficient opportunity to study all 
such measures before the final measure is 
enacted. Although it behooves us to ex- 
amine such measures and write to our rep- 
resentatives on any point on which we have 
helpful and constructive suggestions, noth- 
ing is to be gained by vague anxiety or 
veneral protestations. 

All this, | admit, is predicated on the idea 
that this country must prepare and is going 
to prepare. If you believe we ought not to 
prepare, vou will of course accept none of 
these statements but will have and express 
the direst fears and the most vigorous dis- 
senting views. My plea is for national 
unity, national confidence, national calm- 
ness as we face a new national task. 

But these ideas concern the practical 
business of the hour. When we turn from 
the things to be done at the moment to the 
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whole theory of our life as a democrat 


people, the tenor of our thought must 


undergo a change. It is still desirable, jt 
seems to me, for all of us to keep our feet, 
to look squarely and steadily at the facts 
and to concern ourselves first of all wit} 
When educators 


get jittery about democraey in its business 


the things we know best. 


aspects or business men conclude that al| 
the faults of democracy can be laid to th: 
schools, no good comes of it. But all of ws 
alike must think of the general shape 
things in this democratie country and 
think of the challenge by which democrac) 
here and everywhere is now faced. As 4 
veneral way of hfe democracy is now at 
bay. 

I need not labor this main point. In al! 
its history democracy has never before been 
attacked with such devastating denia! o! 
its theory and practice. Before the issue 
is settled by force of arms, if that becomes 
necessary, we must ask again and agai! 
what democracy stands for and what it wil! 
be fighting for if it has to fight. That 
means separating out the incidents and tl 
inconsequential accompaniments of demo 
racy and recalling or reconstructing its 
fundamental tenets. It means also a reco 
nition of the faults and defects in our own 
practice of democracy and planning for 
their correction. If some of these defects 
stand in the way of our survival as a nation 
they must be corrected soon; if the correc 
tion of any of them means giving up democ 
racy itself, we must look before we leap. 

You will be relieved to know that I do not 
intend to review the entire theory of 
democracy, check over all the deficiencies 
of our American democracy, and persuade 
you to adopt agenda for the correction 0! 
democratic errors. I propose to limit 
myself to three questions which seem to me 
very fundamental and not too often dis 
cussed. Let me state them before I proceed 
to discuss them. The bare statement 0! 
these questions will make it apparent that 
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| ean not hope to discuss any of them with 
completeness or finality, and I promise you 
that I shall 
attempting to do so. 

These are my questions: First, is there 


not try your patience by 


in democracy a possible way of life for the 
whole world, as well as for ourselves, the 
British, the Swiss, the Scandinavians, the 
’'rench; so that we may feel as we defend 
our own country or lend aid to other democ- 
racies that there is in truth a universal 
human ideal at stake? Second, what minor 
variations, irregularities and surface con- 
tradiections are compatible with democracy 
is an ideal; so that we may know what we 
are defending in its essentials, even if there 
is no clear pattern on the face of it? Third, 
when democracy faces the major sins of 
which it is aecused—slowness, inefficiency, 
political corruption, individual greed and 
consequent social injustice—what answer 
can it make and what hope has it to offer? 

To the first of these questions—is democ- 
racy in truth a universal ideal ?—-we were 
most of us brought up to give an unequivo- 
cal reply in the affirmative. We supposed 
that democracy was acceptable at last, in 
theory, everywhere; that government of 
the people, for the people, by the people 
would not only never perish from the earth 
but would at length spread through the 
nations of the earth. It is that belief which 
now stands questioned by the theory of the 
corporate state. 

What, then, can we believe about it now? 
ls our Bill of Rights only a practical work- 
ing scheme, which has done well enough for 
us but is far from being a fundamental 
human Deelaration of Independence? Is 
the long growth of freedom under the 
British Constitution, from Magna Charta to 
our own day, a painful journey in the 
wrong direction? Are the principles of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address precious for 
us only, and perhaps not for all time even 
in America? Is government by the consent 
of the governed a Utopian ideal, not fully 
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attained even in the present democracies 
and destined now to be set aside as a con- 
quering policy in favor of dictatorship? 
These are not rhetorical questions. To 
answer them with the faith of Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln requires some search- 
ing of the heart. We know that not all 
men vote wisely, that the privilege of the 
suffrage is abused, that municipal govern 
ment in this country is often corrupt, state 
government not infrequently, the national 
government sometimes; and that the root 
difficulty lies in a lack of political intelli- 
gence and civie interest on the part of too 
Would it 
be better to give up all this voting, to let a 
the 


large a proportion of the voters. 


powerful few manage the affairs of 
country ; or at the very least to be less con- 
fident about the universal value of democ- 
racy, correcting its errors here as well as 
we can but admitting the possible superior- 
ity of other systems? 

Before we give up our faith we might 
look at the historic record. Think 
moment of the varied and chaotic fortunes 


for a 
of mankind. Go back to prehistoric man 
and let your mind’s eye travel down the 
long, long road from the dim figures of 
Piltdown, Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon, to the 
early people of the caves and of the sea; 
to India, China, Egypt; then to Greece and 
Rome; to the Dark Ages and to Medieval 
times; to the feudal system and the rise of 
modern nations; to the discovery and set- 
tlement of the New World; then to the 
revolutions, political, cultural and_ eco- 
nomic, which gave this nation birth and 
the struggles and adjustments through 
which it has lived for a brief century and 
a half. 
can system been a failure? 


In that perspective, has the Ameri- 
Can we afford 
Have 
we lost our faith that here and everywhere 
the last, best hope for man on earth is free- 


to give up the great adventure now? 
on! tl 


dom? 
The defects of democracy are spots upon 


the sun. The drift and glacial pressure of 
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man’s emereing conscious life is toward a 


freedom greater than any he has ever 


known. It is totalitarian dictatorship that 
isan eddy. Seizing upon the difficulties in 
Which democracy found itself in Germany 
and Italy and Russia, making capital out 
the 


tures in liberty, finding it possible to ap- 


of excesses and mistakes of new ven- 
peal to the hates and jealousies and pres- 
sures among classes and racial groups, the 
modern tyrants have built a power which 
grows With victory in arms and thrives on 


r 


primitive and = barbarous impulses which 
fundamental in 


But the love 


unfortunately are as 
human nature as any others. 
of freedom in the hearts of men is deeper 
than the habit of obedience to tyrants or 
the schemes of modern autocrats to keep 
themselves enthroned. 

Their threat to the final freedom of man- 
the 


pass In a 


kind throughout world will pass. 
Whether it conflict 


vreater than the present war and involving 


will world 


this nation among the rest, no man can say. 


There may be an eclipse of freedom and a 


darkness spread across the common. life 
which shall not be removed without new 
revolutions. A form of government may 


emerge different from any we have had, 
correcting errors In our own or any other: 
but the 


choose their rulers and to chaneve them, will 


freedom, right of the people to 


not die. Its monuments have not been 
raised in vain: Valley Forge, Gettysburg, 
and the battlefields of Irance will yet be 
remembered for American sacrifices toward 
the final triumph of a universal cause. 

If this should seem to you mere senti- 
ment, | should not thereupon accuse you 
But | 


you to remember that no purely practical 


of a heartless attitude. would ask 
reaction can be trusted in the larger issues 
of our lives, nor ¢an/an issue such as this 
be settled by a scientific study. It is a 


question of values. On matters such as 


this we have the right to believe. Deep in 


our souls do we want men to be free? Do 
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we want freedom for ourselves alone or for 
all our countrymen as well; and beyond 
our country’s borders do we want freedom 
to come to every people who may desire it 


) 


also?) Freedom does not impose itself, but 


freedom helps those who seek freedom. 
And in the end the question can be an- 
swered only in terms of our conception of 
the destiny of man: are all men moving up 
and on toward freedom, or is the best life 
that of blind obedience ? 

There are problems, to be sure, which 
must be solved, and which would have to be 
solved even if the world were at peace and 
if democracy were not at bay It is a 
truism to say that the successful working 
of democracy depends upon education, vet 
in no country in the world—not even in 
Germany before the first World War; cer- 
tainly not in the United States to-day—has 
education been made so completely univer- 
sal and so adequate to the needs of ¢itizen- 
ship that we can say that democracy has 
anywhere had proper educational founda- 
The 
blind to this glaring fact. It is 


tions. American public is’ largely 
almost 
impossible to make clear to some people that 
education is more than the opening of a 
cultural heritage to a favored few. Such 
studies as President Conant’s recent analy- 
sis? of the Jeffersonian tradition and _ its 
application to modern education in a de- 
mocracy have yet to make their mark upon 
the minds of American educational lead- 
ers, not to mention the publie. Yet edu- 
cation for social mobility and education for 
individual purpose within the bounds of 
social justice—the dual need of education 
ean still be made the 





for a democratie life 
sure achievement of this country or of any 
other that will set its heart upon the goal otf 
liberty within the frame of law. 

Let those who think that economic mo- 


2 J. B. Conant and F. T. Spaulding, ‘‘ Education 
for a Classless Society.’?’ Occasional Pamphlet No. 
4, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer 


sity. 
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ves govern human destiny protest that 
the 
nations of 


not overcome foree of 

that the the 
earth will fight each other so long as popu 
-that 
sno hope of universal freedom based upon 


“lueation can 


’ ‘onomie need 


itions press upon subsistence there 


in education universal in its scope and 


med at liberty. The answer is, in part, 
that education has not vet been tried; in 
part that economic need is not eternal. 
lhere is a hope in science: the atom may be 
split, to yield a power free almost as air; 
or chemistry may so increase the goods we 
need that poverty will be a fault in man 
blight To yield to 
rospels of defeat is mere short-sightedness. 
the fed 


‘lothed and housed better than ever before, 


ind not a of nature. 


Already world could be and 
the wavs of trade were freed and con 


trolled for the common good and if men 
stopped fighting each other to grapple with 
nature, their mother and their common 
enemy. 

The answer to my first question is, | 
think, an affirming faith and a reasonable 
We should be the last to look upon 
the democratic way of life as less than uni 
Rather let 


so fundamental 


hope, 


I 


versal in its promise. us hold 


to it as an ideal that we 
will not vield to its opponents, either for 
ourselves or for the world. If we think of 
freedom as a means to comfort only or to 
wealth or public works or any general and 
material good, we do injustice to its sacri 
ficial history and its deeper value: freedom 
end. It 


life, bevond safety and 


is itself an is a goal amone the 


ereater goals of 
security, worth working for, worth waiting 
for, worth fightine for: not to be thoueht 
of as contingent or secondary ; companion- 
ate to beauty, honor, justice and the dignity 
Does it 
powerful or its people fed, that its armies 


man. matter that a nation is 
dominate the world, commanding coal or oil 
or wheat, sweeping the seas, filling the air 
with fighting planes, if the spirit of its 
youth is touched by nothing but the sol 
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dier’s lovalty, hears no call to think, to feel 


or to create out of its own inner life but 


only the voice of command, looks narrowly 
upon a world united only in obedience but 


not in comradely enthusiasm, friendly, 


varied, individual effort, or the open ways 


of common wonder, frank discussion and 


cooperative decision? A form of govern 
ment is but a method for preserving free 
dom and permitting men to grow and work 
within its energizing influence. Only as 
men express themselves and use their own 
powers, whether for their livelihood or any 
thine bevond it, are the goods of life true 


eoods. If freedom is a means, it is a unl 


versal means, a first condition, not to be 
bartered for the kingdoms of the world 

To turn again for a moment to more prac 
tical considerations, where lies the hope that 
freedom may begin once more to make its 
way toward anything approaching world 
adoption? Is there any hope at all except 
as the free peoples of the world unite? — It 


46 


Mr. C. K. Streit’s proposals in his ‘* Union 


Now’’ seem idealistic, if Mr. Grenville 
Clark’s ideas for a Federation of Free 
Peoples seem less than practical, if the 


1 


World Citizens Association seems to be 
reaching after a discredited ideal, in what 
other direction ¢an we look for an effective 
affirmation of the value of freedom as a first 
life? The 


enemies of freedom have an Axis; 


condition for a truly human 
Is union 
possible only among peoples led by auto 
erats? If we lave to think first of national 
defense, that is not the only thine we need 
to think of. 


crises ; and whether peace comes by nevotia 


There will be some end of 
tion or by victory, there is need now and 
there will be greater need then for uniting 
those nations of the world in which freedom 
There is an issue deeper than 


the 


still prevails. 
issue of 
If demoe 


racy 1s a universal human ideal, no Amer 


the life of any single nation 


the life of freedom in the world. 


ican ought to set aside as impractical any 


reasonable plan for a world organization of 
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the democracies. It was little-mindedness 
that killed the League of Nations. 

My second question—what minor incom- 
patibilities can democracy sustain without 
disruption ?—may appear far less impor- 
tant, and indeed I must discuss it much 
more briefly; but it may not therefore be 
Can democracy survive if 


Can freedom 


less searching. 

men amass great fortunes? 
tolerate a leisure class—imperious grandes 
dames, amusing Bertie Woosters saved by 
Jeeves from overstrenuous exertions, ex- 
pensive living with a little publicized at- 
tempts at charity? Can we cling to de- 
the unemployment, 
insecurity, wide-spread poverty? Where is 


the line to be drawn between what really 


mocracy in face of 


matters and what is simply part of the 
tolerable and entertaining variety of life? 

There are no easy answers to such prob- 
lems. I offer a general point of view which 
is neither novel nor my own—although I 
shall not try to trace its history nor ae- 
knowledge the immediate sources to which 
It is 


a point of view which is implied, I believe, 


I am indebted for my phrasing of it. 


in much legislation in this country and in 
other democracies for the last three decades 
or even longer. 

To put it bluntly, property is neither a 
Whether any man has 
or little is no measure of his 
worth If the con- 
firmation of our rights over what we own is 


vod nor a devil. 
much of. it 


an ancient doctrine. 


incompatible with freedom or justice or 


individual responsibility, property must 


vield. But the opportunity to acquire 
property and be made secure in the per- 
sonal possession of it has close relation to 
the essential aim of organized society— 
which is to raise the level and the power 
of the lives and souls of men. It is not 
property as such that democracy has to fear, 
nor the eapitalistie system; it is the domi- 
nance of greed, the accumulation of capital 
in irresponsible hands and the undue pro- 
tection of ownership on the part of those 
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who have not earned what they own. 
mocracy stands upon the right of every man 
to earn what he can and keep what he earns 
—but not because having and keeping are 
important in themselves. It is earning and 
using that are important. If the state be- 
comes master of our lives and captain of 
our souls, it will in the end so sterilize and 
standardize possession that the level of ac 
tivity for ownership, appreciation of what 
is owned, and use of property for good ends 
must finally be lowered. <A tyranny may 
start out as a capitalist economy: it wil! 
end in a condition essentially communistic 
A communist economy may begin as a free 
government: it will end in tyranny. The 
economic level in both will sink, and the 
spiritual ends which property may serve 
will largely be forgotten. 

Inequality is part of the price of freedom 
The right to choose what I will do and to 
sell my talents for what they are worth is 
precious beyond anything but my obliga 
tion to my fellow men and to my own cou 
science. It is that right which the socia! 
management of property should protect. 
Taxation and legislation for social security 
should not be aimed at enterprise but at 
exploitation. Security should not be per- 
mitted to undermine individual responsi- 
bility—another ancient doctrine. Democ- 
racy can stand great disparities of fortune ; 
tolerate oddities of spending—even ladies’ 
styles; rejoice in the wise use of millions: 
—provided there are no submerged, despair 
ing and resentful poor at the bottom and 
no entrenched, hereditary, irresponsible ani 
unproduetive rich at the top. The eco- 
nomic gospel of democracy is equality of 
opportunity; in Mr. Conant’s words, ‘‘a 
classless society.’’ Need I draw the further 
conclusion that publie expenditure for edu- 
cation, health, and vocational adjustment 
is the most productive government invest- 
ment we can make? 

To my final question—how shall democ- 
racy prevail against its close-besetting sins 
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creed, perversion of the suffrage, slow- 
ess of aetion for the common good ?—I 
iJ] make in part the lawyer’s plea, ‘‘a 
plea by way of confession and avoidance.’’ 
At least in 


rmal circumstances, speed in a democracy 


Democracy ought to be slow. 


incompatible with getting the issues dis- 
Let it be admitted 
it there are many things we vote upon 
offi- 
rs we elect we ought not to eleet—and 
the 
It remains true that 


ssed and understood. 
at we ought not to vote upon, many 


it Plan E ought to be adopted by 
City of Cambridge! 
larger political issues of a peaceful 
emocratie life may best be met by public 
Our 


il liberties are too precious to be sacri- 


cussion and the general suffrage. 


4 


a 


ed for efficiency or even for ‘‘good gov- 


rnment.’’ I speak again for education, 

disparaging legislation, political con- 
licts (themselves supremely educational), 
r direct attack upon abuse. Citizenship 
should be 
‘unctory test of mere ability to read a pas- 
ve from the Constitution, and the indue- 
n of each new generation of voters into 
the suffrage should be made an impressive 
But the free- 


based upon more than a_per- 


i 


nd culminating ceremony. 
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dom inherent in the common suffrage is not 
a good to be despaired of because the people 
make mistakes, because our economie ma- 
chinery gets out of hand, or because social 
injustices arise to be corrected. Can any 
autoeratie régime attack its mistakes in a 
free spirit, with wide-spread hope, with 
open sympathy of man for man, with oppor- 
tunity for each to speak his mind, an avenue 
for every man to make his appeal to those 
in office? If we forget the virtue and the 
hope of freedom in our concern over its 
faults or our disagreement with its experi 
mental efforts to correct them, we commit 
Only democracy is 
A SO- 


ciety that regiments itself and retains the 


a fundamental error. 
flexible, capable of self-correction. 


right and power to unregiment or reregi- 
ment itself and to do it under other leaders 
is not a regimented society. If we keep 
freedom, we can face the problems of a 
handle the 


amazing new powers given us by science 


technological civilization and 


with some confidence that they will vield us 


‘ 


blessings in the end—‘‘on each vile mouth 
set purity, on each low forehead grace.’’ If 
we despair of freedom, democracy is not at 


bay but in its grave. 


THE SCHOOL CHALLENGES THE CHURCH 


By CHARLES WM. KEPNER 


PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


SOME persons have thought a great deal 
about our national ills and have learned 
many things about what is happening to 
throughout the Many 


others have only a hazy idea that life in 


people country. 
America is not all ‘‘sweet and rosy,’ at 
So we find that 
any young people to-day are interested in 


least not for everybody ! 


lucation only as such; hence the church 
must offer something in this field in order 
‘o hold their interest. Many of our schools 


ind churches in this country are trying dif- 
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ferent kinds of experiments in hope of find- 
ing some new methods through which they 
may together achieve the goal of American 
education. 

Let us look at our present educational 
system and see what it has to offer our 
young people from the standpoint of the 
church. 

When I read again the history of educa- 
find that 
public educational system was born out of 


tion, | our modern democratic 


anew conception of the State; and the right 
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of the State to assume the educational fune- 
tion was not conceded without a struggle. 
Some writers have listed as one of the 
vreat battles which make possible our pres- 
public-school system ‘‘the battle for 
That 


battle has been so well won that our present 


ent 


freedom from sectarian control.’ 
educational system is not only unhampered 
by sectarian influence; it is impaired by the 
transaction which changes its status from 
that of **lost’’ to that of 


; The church is primarily con- 


being being 
‘saved.”’ 
cerned with enlistment of recruits, develop- 
ment of morale from the conflict and indi- 
vidual or group battles with the enemy. 
The church conceived of in political terms 
as a religious state or government Is con- 
cerned chiefly with the terms, ‘‘rights’’ and 
‘duties’? of citizenship and with legalistic 
relationships. Any of these conceptions at 
its best may have real spiritual values, but 
so often, as history records and observations 
prove, each conception has degenerated into 
mechanical interpretations and made its 
appeal to prejudices and motives of  self- 
interest and bigotry. 

The increasing complexity of our social 
order has been the occasion for the religious 
life in social relationship, developing among 
Christians a marked social consciousness. 
Thus the necessity of expressing the re- 
livious life in the social order has appeared. 

At the same time a restudy of the teach- 
ines of Jesus has revealed their dominantly 
The 


Kingdom of God is interpreted no longer 


social purposes and applications. 
in terms of the Apocalypse but in terms of 
the the Mount. It is 


miraculous achievement in human society. 


Sermon on not a 
The old individualistic patterns of theology 
No trans- 


the chureh 


have become quite inadequate. 


action in, by or through can 


deny religion altogether. At present edu- 
cation in America is quite thoroughly an 
instrument of the State. 

The full significance of this is illustrated 


of William Humboldt, 


vou 


by the slogan 
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one-time Prussian minister of edueation, 
‘*What vou would put into the State, first 
put into the school.’’ On this princip| 
the educational system of Germany was 
thoroughly militarized. In a generation 
Germany was converted into a military 
camp and the very character and disposition 
of her people was changed. Thus it is pos 
sible for universal education to become @ 
more powerful instrument of autocrac) 
than is available in a system in which the 
masses are kept in ignorance. 

sut is this education? Surely it is but 
a caricature of what true education out 
to be. 


and passing on the social heritage is unques- 


Education as a means of preserving 
tioned. But education as a means of creat- 
ing a new type of society is vet to be gen- 
erally accepted. 

The development of the democratic idea! 
of the State and the consequent growth of 
a great democratic public educational syvs- 
tem has its analogy in the religious field 
An essentially new conception of the church 
underlies the vigorous growth of modern 
religious education. 

The method of 
with its fresh, open-minded approach and 


historical sible study, 


its determination to discover the factual 
background of Biblieal literature, has given 
Hence, Jesus is 


known better to-day than any generation 


a virtually fresh Bible. 
since his time has known him. In many 
ways he is known better than even his own 
generation knew him. Searching his say- 
ings not for proof texts but for principles, 
he is found little concerned with many of 
the institutional interests that have claimed 
the major attention of the church. 

We find him deeply concerned with lite, 
with the art of living, with human relation- 
ships. He was a teacher not an organizer, 
not a promoter, not an institutional genius. 
A simple, informal disciplehood or class was 
all he left to embody and perpetuate lis 
purpose. 
dissatisfaction 


There is widespread 








there 


\ 


aftiliated agencies as a school 
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ne Christian people, as there well may 
over the kind of church there is to-day 
ult of past conceptions and policies. 
sa church which is torn asunder into 
es of parties, comparing, overlapping 
| inefficient, because the formal and rieid 
eptions of the past made no provision 
variant experiences and differing opin- 
s among the people in the church. 
It is not surprising that a new conception 
church is emerging under the urge 


It 


lict just what conception of itself the 


he 


these tactors. would be hard to 


reh of to-morrow will have, for probably 


will be many types. However, it is 
to 


ms to meet those weaknesses in the tra- 


ssible suggest one type here which 
tional church that have been revealed by 
‘foregoing factors. It seems to provide 
pattern of the church which is thoroughly 
accord with the formative social forces 
our day. And it is the only pattern that 
ves the professional leader in religious 

“ition an equal opportunity to render 
In 
usidering such a church it will be neces- 
to look at the total the 


irch itself, and not merely at some of its 


s largest service to the local church. 


ir) program of 
in Christian 
ving, 

Von Humboldt’s 
hrased here for the church, ‘‘What you 


slogan may be para- 


would put into the chuerh, first put into the 


weh’s school.’’ Then religious education 

be just as creatively Christian or just 
s deadly dogmatic as its leaders will to 
In this case the church does not 


It 


purposes. 


ake it. 
tself become 1 school or a disciplehood. 


school for institutional 


ses a 


Just as in the State school svstem the fight 


as vet to be won to make the education 
enuinely creative and to make the school 
| the State the means of its own continuous 
creation, so in the church religious edu- 


tion has vet to be lifted from its place as 


an instrument of institutional preservation 
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to a place as the basic method of institu 


tional life and re-creation of the church 
The first step is to studs the chureh and 
ascertain Just what it Is trving to do as to 
its basic purposes. Such questions as these 
might be asked: Why should the church be 
continued ? Is it rendering to society a 
service Commensurate with what it costs in 


keep it 


time, talents, enerev and funds ti 


voing? If so, specifically what is the ser 
vice that it is renderine? Could the service 
be better provided in some other Wal if the 


to nonexistent / 


Institution were become 
Are the purposes of the particular church 


Will thes stand critical 


» 


all they should be? 
evaluation by a disinterested party 

Not many churches have clearly defined 
objectives which the local congregation has 
actually made its own. They continue vear 


the past 


after year on the momentum of 
under the assumption that the perpetuation 
of the institution is the issue of major con 
policy formulation and program 


cern in 


building. It will be revealing and perhaps 
a bit humiliating to review the major activi 
ties of the past few vears in the local church 
and to discover, provided that the real basic 
motives are frankly admitted, how largely 
thev have been in the Mmterests of streneth 


What 


concrete purposes and objectives has this 


ening the church as an institution. 


church outside of its own self-perpetuation, 
if the truth is actually faced ? 

Of course, the basic motives of the church 
in building its program should be faced and 
formulated by the whole congregation so far 
It that the official 


leadership may have to go a long way In 


as possible. is likely 


this before the congregation at large gives 


serious thought to it. It is possible that the 


educationally minded persons in the church 
school council or in the teaching staff may 
have to lead the official body in such a studs 
It is certain that the pastor and director, if 
there be such, will be the ones to stimulate, 


initiate, guide and prosecute this study on 
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the part of the lay leadership and the 
congregation. Until this study is carried 
through, the work of a professional religious 
educator will be restricted largely to fringe 
activities and partial resources. 

We are reminded that, in the actual proe- 
ess of teaching, Christianity undergoes in- 
evitable changes wrought upon it by the 
Cer- 


tainly those who enter deeply into Christian 


person and experience of the teacher. 


experience leave the sum total of the Chris- 
tian religion more or less changed as a re- 
sult. Without a Paul, an Augustine, a 
Luther, a Calvin or a Wesley, how different 
Christianity might Phillips 
Brooks, David Walter 
Rauschenbusch have left a Christianity dif- 
ferent from that which they found. So the 
church which undertakes to make of itself 
a school in Christian living will enter a 


have been! 


Livingston and 


creative role. 

The educational process will not now be a 
means of preserving the church of the past. 
It will not devote itself to perpetuating the 
errors and prejudices of an older genera- 
Rather, it will set itself to the task of 
transcending past experiences, of rejuvenat- 


tion. 


ing the church and of creating a newer and 
higher type of Christian living. 

Such a reconstruction or reinterpretation 
of the purposes, program and method of the 
church as we have proposed as the goal of 
the Christian educator necessarily involves 
organizational changes. 

HLowever, it is doubtful whether the form 
of a desirable organizational and adminis- 
trative provision for religious edueation 
should be made so quickly as it usually is. 
There should be some way to get the whole 
congregation, and particularly the officiary, 
to struggle with the issue involved before 
conveniently burying them or sidetraecking 
them in a committee or council. To do vio- 
lence to a worthy figure, it may be better to 
let the new wine of the educational ideal 
burst the old organizational wine skins and 
show their inadequacy than to provide new 


wine skins to remain empty, as is often done. 
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Until the church as such recognizes jts 
own fundamental educational nature ani 
faces responsibility for efficient, educations] 
administration through its officiary, there js 
little likelihood that the religious educator 
ean go far toward its reconstruction as 4 
school in Christian living. 

Organizational changes ought not to }e 
considered prerequisite to the processes we 
have been deseribing but rather an outcome 
At least some vital changes should precede 
organizational adjustments. 

As a part, therefore, of the total process 
of transforming the church into a school of 
Christian living will come these organizi- 
tional provisions necessary to give respon- 
and supervision on 
its educational 


sible administration 
the part of the church to 
function. 

At this point mention should be made re 
garding the question of youth and worship 
to-day. Why does vouth not worship in our 
churches to-day? We shall find that vouth 
is the great adventurer into the unknown 
the new, the untried, and youth is also gen 
erally occupied with the discovery of the 
precious treasures in the inherited cultures 
of civilized life. And so it happens that 
without consciously knowing it they come 
back from college and find the churches 
lacking in those things that go to make 1) 
culture in any age. Instead of finding tlie 
church in the lead, they find her lagging 
miserably far behind. They are offended 
at the crudity of speech, manners and forms 
of worship. 

In college they have found light in the 
artistic and the literary deposits as these 
have been opened to them, but coming 
back they find nothing comparable in tlie 
church’s worship of God. If the schools 
fail to give them an appetite for this great 
delight, then the schools have failed; but 
if the church fails to foster that delight ani 
a growing sense of it and directs that to her 
God, then the church will have failed miser- 
ably, and the young people will seek what 
the church fails to give them in theaters, 
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ibs and other meetings. The one way in 
hich we can improve the situation, not 
vy for youth, but for all, is by simpler, 
bler and more beautiful church buildings, 
nd in these buildings to have beautiful 
More beautiful windows, a better 
ind more unified service and more instrue- 
m for securing spiritual effort and rever- 
ent expectancy on the part of all people are 
ieeded. 
Hence the question is asked again, what 
the religious educational program in the 
hurch of to-morrow? Some of its needs 
vill be met single-handed by groups in their 
wh communities; others, more funda- 
ental and far-reaching, can not be effected 
except as young people operate through 
such channels as those offered by a_ well- 
organized church school, patterned after 
iv educational institutions. 
A good example of this is the Wellington 
(. Mepham High School, Bellmore, Long 


Island, where approximately one third of 
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the pupils are now receiving instruetion in 


religion at churches of theit own choice 


instruction receive school 
credit. The 


thorization of the program provided. that 


For this they 


Bellmore school board’s au 
the instruction in religion be given at a time 
that would not interfere unduly with the 
administration and ‘scholastic work of the 
school. The clerevmen in charge of these 
classes were authorized to keep the records 
for the classes in which the pupils received 
high-school credit. 

Similar examples of this cooperative pro 
eram can be found in cities such as St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh, which now permit pupils 
to attend classes in religion at stated times 
at the request of the parents. 

Finally, we shall have the institutions in 
the future that we deserve to have, for they 
are dependent on the kind of men and 
women that the vouth of to-day are deter 
mined to be. Civilization can rise no higher 
than its source. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY’ 


By G. T. BUSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THERE is a growing tendency to interpret 
educational research in terms of something 
other than the data at hand. This tendency 
as developed from the very legitimate 
practice of weighing evidence in the light 
of some values. But 
vradually it has resulted in a confusion of 
concepts, assumptions and data until now 
’? Is trying to 


defensible set of 


a generation of ‘‘educators 
influence educational practice by combining 
a smaller and smaller measure of data with 
a larger and larger set of assumptions of 
unknown validity. The result is that in the 

1 Paper read before the National Society of Col- 
ege Teachers of Education at the St. Louis meet- 
ug, February 28, 1940. 


interpretation of research more weight is 
sometimes given to assumptions than to 
data, and the implications for education, 
together with proposed changes in school 
practices, are guided less and less by the 
body of available scientific truth. I propose 
to illustrate the foregoing statements by a 
series of three concrete examples and then 
to emphasize what seem to me to be an im- 
portant matter for all who are concerned 
with educational research. 

The first illustration relates to a minor 
question of methodology in the field of 
Prior to the era of scientific 
the 


method of subtracting aroused endless dis- 


arithmetie. 


study, the question of what is best 
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cussion. The issues were these: first, shall 
we use a subtractive method or an additive 
method? second, if the subtraetive method 
is chosen, shall we subtract by decomposi- 
tion involving borrowing or by equal addi- 
tions involving carrying?) A prior’ discus- 
sions gradually gave way to scientific study, 
and by the year 1925: four investigations 
had supplied a small body of data bearing 
on this problem. By the year 1930 there 
were ten quantitative studies available and 
during the last decade several other investi- 
gations have added to these data. As a 
result the factual situation relating to this 
The additive 


method has been left without support. In 


problem is now fairly clear. 


respect to the subtractive method, it appears 
that the process of equal additions pro- 
duces greater speed, whereas the process of 
borrowing makes it somewhat easier to 
explain and to give meaning to the system 
of decimal notation and place value. 

What interpretation shall now be given 
to the foregoing data relating the method 
The factual data 
fairly 


of teaching subtraction ? 
from the experiments are clear. 
However, the decision as to whieh of the 
possible methods of subtraction to employ 
depends upon the answer to another ques- 
tion of a larger sort; namely, which is the 
more important outcome, speed and accu- 
racy in computation or understanding of 
the number system? Although both must 
be obtained in some degree, which of the 
two should take precedence ? 

The answer to the preceding question ean 
not be obtained at the present time from 
any set of scientific data. Consequently, 
the interpretation of the factual data on 
methods of subtraction will be in terms of 
the general theory of learning to which one 
subseribes. Here we find two contrasting 
theories pointing out opposite answers but 
resting on the same body of data for sup- 
port of their positions. Those who follow 
a connectionist theory of learning and who 


deseribe learning largely in terms of a law 


of exercise, with its attendant drills, will 
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probably use the method of equal additions 
On the other hand, those who follow the 
Gestalt theory will be more impressed by 
outcomes of meanings and understandings 
and probably will use the method of decom- 
Which 


understanding ? 


position, is better, efficiency or 
Since this issue is not an 
‘either-or’? proposition, it resolves itself 
into a question of degree, and the answer 
to this question of degree will be determined 
by a general set of values deseribable as 
basic assumptions. On the assumption that 
efficiency In computation is more important 
than understanding, one method will be rec- 
ommended, but on the assumption that 
understanding is more important than effi 
cieney in computation, the opposite method 
will be recommended. 

In the foregoing illustration the interpre- 
tation of research is plainly conditioned by 
one’s attitude in respect to two large as- 
fundamental 
There is 


obviously no way to dispose immediate] 


sumptions, each related to 


theory in educational psychology. 


of one of these assumptions in favor of the 
other. Rather, one’s interpretation will be 
euided by the present strength of the theo- 
retical positions involved until such time as 
both experimentation and logical thinking 
show one theoretical position to be unques- 
tionably superior to the other. In the 
meantime, the interpretation of research on 
this problem will be influenced by both data 
and assumptions. 

A second illustration, this one dealing 
with a problem of maturation, shows in a 
more the 
between data and assumptions in arriving 


pronounced manner confusion 


at educational implications. In an address 
presented to a faculty group in the writer's 
institution, an interesting report was given 
of a study of the physical aspects of child 
development together with some possible 
implications for educational procedure. 
The address was accompanied by a mimeo- 
eraphed memorandum from which quota- 
tions will be made. 

The speaker presented a body of quanti- 
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ve data relating to a cumulative study 
the development of 100 boys and 100 girls 
ering a seven-year period. The data pre- 


nted were concise, well-organized and 
ve every evidence of competency for the 
The first 


the report consisted in a deseription ot 


‘oup that gathered them. part 
dines which met fully the requirements 
scientific investigation. The second half 
the report dealt with the possible impli- 
‘ations of these findings for education. 
Ilere the report on each item was given in 
three parts: first, a precise reference to the 
data involved; second, a carefully stated 
assumption relating to interpretation of the 
ita, and third, the educational impliea- 
ms. The confusion of data and assump- 
ons in the ensuing interpretations will be 
lustrated by two of the seven points made 


the speaker. The following quotation 


s taken from the mimeographed memoran- 


view of the rapidity of change in physical 
s during Phase II of the Puberal Cyele, and 
that 


a significant differen 


the assumption this metamorphosis 
duces for the adolescent 
between his goals and his organic power, thus 
g to unusual nervous strain and emotional in 
ritv, then 
Should the curriculum of class and out-of-class 
ities be deliberately simplified and the stand 
ls of achievement relaxed during grades 7 and 8 


r girls and during grades 8 and 9 for boys? 


The speaker then outlined possible modi- 
fications of class and out-of-school activities. 
In this particular case the only data pre- 
sented were drawn from measurements of 
100 boys and 100 girls covering a period of 
seven. Vears centering around the age of 
The actual 


so meager, as compared with the very large 


puberty. facts available were 
assumption, that it soon became apparent 
that the ‘implications for education”’ de- 
pended very much more upon the assump- 
tion than upon the facts. Yet the speaker 

2 Herbert R. Stolz, ‘‘ The Puberty Cycle,’’ p. 4. 
Mimeographed memorandum accompanying address 


University of Chicago, December 6, 1939 
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had no data whatever to support his as 
sumption, although in this ease the assump 
tion is plainly open to scientific study. For 
Vvears the literature of adolescence has been 
passing along this particular assumption ; 
namely, that the adolescent period is char 
hervous stram 


acterized by an ‘‘unusual 


and emotional insecurity,’’ when, as far as 
[ am able to discover, there are no adequate 
data drawn from successive decades of the 
life span which would in any way support 
the assumption. Without this assumption, 
it is doubtful whether any one would at 

tempt to draw such broad implications for 
educational practices from the bare facts of 
erowth. 

A second quotation from this same mimeo 


eraphed memorandum follows : 


In view of the impossibility of meeting the vary 
ing developmental needs of all pupils during the 
cycle of puberty by any scheme of Classification or 
by any modification of the curricular activities, and 

Upon the assumption that during the puberal 
cycle the stress arising from the attempt to harmon 


ize impulses with cultural demands is most acute, 
then 
What 


pupils during their cyele of puberty make for sys 


provision should schools which deal with 


tematic individual guidance? 


the 


speaker related them to kinds of counselors, 


In developing the implications 
facilities for personal conferences, relations 
between counselors and other teachers, ser 
vices required of counselors, provisions for 
services of specialist and facilities for co- 
The 


took in large territory in view of the fact 


ordination of guidance. discussion 
that the only data given were a set of physi 
cal measurements on 100 boys and 100 girls 
covering a seven-year period. 
Certainly in the two foregoing quotations 
the implications and interpretations were 
influenced far more by the very large as- 
sumptions which were made than by the 
factual evidence of the research. This sub- 
stitution of assumptions for data in inter- 
preting research may be unintentional or 


perhaps unrecognized, and vet it introduces 








an insidious practice tending to undermine 
the streneth of the scientific findings which 
have been gradually built up in the field of 
educational psychology. 

One further illustration will be given to 
show how far one may vault from facts to 
interpretations, provided only that he has 
a sufficiently long hypothesis to serve as a 
pole. An article by Wilkins, Burtt, and 
Rogers published in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY,® 
deals with the relation of growth to the 
main institutional divisions of education. 
The data in this case were not gathered by 
the authors but were borrowed from a piece 
of primary research carried on in a different 
institution. the data were 
precise and valid, showing in a table the 


Nevertheless, 


percentage of growth in successive years 
from birth to age twenty for four types of 
organs designated as general, genital, neu- 
ral and lymphoid. The growth curves from 
these data were about as contrasting as any 
four growth curves could be. The interpre- 
tation of the data followed this flatly stated 
assumption :4 

Major nonphysiological adjustments should be 
made, so far as possible, when the rate of physio- 
logical growth is relatively low rather than when 


the rate of physiological growth is relatively high. 


The relative bearing of facts and assump- 
tions in the author’s interpretations may be 
indicated by quoting the first two of the five 
conclusions which were given :° 


In the first place, the flattening of the curve of 
neural growth at age six confirms the wisdom of the 
practice of beginning formal schooling at that age. 

In the second place, the rate of growth as a whole 
is much slower in the period from age eleven to 
age thirteen than in the period from age thirteen 
to age fifteen. 
view, therefore, it is desirable that the adjustment 
involved in making the change from elementary 


From the physiological point of 


school to the next higher school be undergone at 
age twelve rather than at age fourteen. 


3 Ernest H. Wilkins, Carl D. Burtt and Charles 


G. Rogers, SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 44: 685-88. 
4 Ibid., p. 686. 
5 Tbid., p. 687. 
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The interpretations in these conclusions 
are certainly large in contrast with the 
meagerness of the data. Such an easy way 
of solving educational problems is made 
possible only by the interjection of an ex- 
tremely broad assumption, with the appar- 
ently naive belief that critical students wil! 
accept it in place of further research. 

This confusion of assumptions and data 
in interpreting research is so basi¢ in ¢char- 
acter that it can not be sidestepped. Con- 
sequently, one welcomes, at least with an 
initial feeling of satisfaction, a report of a 
committee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation bearing the title ‘‘ Educational Re- 
search; Its Nature, Essential Conditions 
and Controlling Conecepts.’’® The intro- 
ductory chapter, written by Dean Holmes, 
is a careful and stimulating analysis of the 
topic, ‘‘ Whither Research in Edueation?”’ 
Both it and the chapters which follow merit 
serious study. The attempt of the commit- 
tee to distinguish between concepts and as 
sumptions is important and clarifying. 
The position taken in regard to assumptions 
leaves something to be desired. Quoting 
from the report,’ the committee 
suspected that research had not infrequently pr 
ceeded without recognition of assumptions more 
less implicit in its plans; or at any rate without 
critical examination of such assumptions. For ex 
ample, have those who conduct researeh in reading 


r 


sufficiently discussed the assumption that democrac) 
requires all children to read up to some specified 
level? ..<.. 
perience in analyzing educational problems for thx 
clearer definition of the concepts they involve and 
for the discovery and critical examination of as 


young research workers should have ex 


sumptions, 


I am not impressed by the statement that 
assumptions have not been ‘‘sufficiently dis- 
cussed’’ and that they can be dealt with 
simply by the process of ‘‘eritical examina- 


tion.’’ I have already listened to so much 


6 American Council on Edueation Studies, Serics 
I, Vol. III, No. 10, viii+ 190 pp. Washington: The 
American Council on Education, 1939. 

7 Ibid., p. 18. 
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tile discussion of assumptions that the 
spect of having more of it leaves me 


tellectually cold. Furthermore, I am 
liscouraged by the quality of the product 
hich goes under the name of ‘‘eritical ex- 
nation’’ of assumptions. If those who 

» continually asking for still more critical 
amination would bring some of their as- 
imptions out in the open and give the 
ifession an example of a few assumptions 
ciently disposed of by this process of 
tical examination, they would render a 
eful service. In the absence of such con- 
icing illustrations, I find myself doubting 
ether our colleagues committed to that 


die of thinking possess a clear-cut tech- 


jue for doing the very thing they speak 


lf, for example, the treatment, by the 
\merican Council committee, of assump- 
ms in the field of reading is presented as 

1 example of such eritical analysis, then I 

nk we shall need to look further for a 
satisfactory technique in dealing with as- 
sumptions, 

The committee tells us that young re- 
search workers should have experience in 
An 
example of what this means is apparently 

ind in the report on page 103 where we 

ad, ‘fan assumption which seems to be 


‘itical examination of assumptions. 


implicit in most research in reading is that 
lenocraey requires everybody to read up 
to a certain level, as yet undefined, of speed 
This assumption 
ilong with others in the democratic theory 
edueation) needs to be formulated, exam- 
ed, and tested.’’ If this eritical examina- 
” must be completed before research is 
the initiation of research will be 
ig postponed. One of the other members 
the committee, Goodwin Watson, leaves 
a word of cheer for youths with a flair for 
research in the following comment :° 


aud comprehension. 


becun, 


One word of humility should be added. Critics 


iom write good plays. It may be much easier 


sit in the seat of the scornful, than to produce 


Thid.., p. 134. 
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significant research. Even if the most important 


research contributions of the near future should 


accord with what has here been outlined as the 
pattern to be sought, it may well be that the genius 
and hard work responsible for those achievements 
has operated with never a thought to such generali 
zations as this chapter has brought forth. 

It seems to me that there is an alternative 
to magnifying assumptions through endless 
discussion and critical examination. It is 
found in the very process of scientifie inves- 
tigation. If science is a search for truth, 
how far does it necessarily deal with as- 
sumptions at all? Certainly there will be 
large basic assumptions related to philo- 
sophical positions and general theoretical 
views in the light of which any scientific 
work the 


these are not the kind of assumptions which 


must be earried on. In main, 


trouble us in edueation. The kinds of as- 
sumptions which are continually vitiating 
research in educational psychology are 
minor ones which are clearly open to scien- 
There 
proceeding with a piece of research, leaving 
minor Many of 
these are so definitely subject to experimen- 
tal attack that they should be treated as 


tifie verification. is no excuse for 


assumptions untested. 


hypotheses and verified or rejected as a 
Where this is 


impossible the research worker may avoid 


part of the research project. 


diffieulty by limiting his ambitions for in- 
the the 
rather amplifying 


terpretation to implications of 
data at hand 


them through the introduction of untested 


than 


assumptions. 
We are getting a literature of assump- 
with a literature of 


tions as eontrasted 


science. One wonders whether educational 
psychology must again be drawn into futile 
discussion under the guise of examining 
assumptions such as characterized much of 
the pedagogical writings before the scien- 
tific movement in education became com- 
mon. Seientifie research is always tedious 
and difficult. 
easier to make an assumption and proceed 
than to clear up the point by further inves- 


Of course it is quicker and 
| 
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tivation But the rate of progress by this 


method is) purely illusory. Eventually, 
truth must supplant assumptions. 

There are at least some ways in which 
difficulties in interpreting scientific work 
may be reduced. First, those who report 
scientific research might make fewer as- 
sumptions, limiting their interpretations to 
the actual data which their investigations 
produce. Second, in the interpretation of 
research both by those who do it and by 
those who read it, a clearer distinction 
should be drawn between assumptions and 
data. The respect for evidence is clearly 
lessening in the writings of the present 
decade. Third, instead of a constant de- 
mand that scientists postpone their research 
until they give more time to critical exami- 


nation of assumptions, | suggest that those 


who see this necessity most clearly take 
upon themselves to carry out and publish 
some model examples of the examination of 
an assumption, thereby indicating not only 
the possible technique of such examination 
but also something of the size of the job 
and what the nature of the product is when, 
if ever, the assumption is_ satisfactorily 
examined. 

The essence of research lies in relating a 
body of data to the problem being studied 
As lone as interpretations are restricted to 
the situations covered by the data, little 
Yet, there is 


always the easily understood urge to point 


difficulty is encountered. 


out the wider implications of research. — It 
is precisely at this point that the keenest 
discrimination is needed in order to avoid 
the confusion of assumptions and evidence. 


EVENTS 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT AND OTHERS 
ON YOUTH IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 

As speakers in turn encouraged and scolded 
them, 250 delegates to the three-day meeting in 
New York City, September 9-11, of the Inter- 
national Student Service, were urged by William 
Allan Neilson, president emeritus, Smith College, 
to begin an educational program which would 
allay the “disgusted detachment” and bewilder- 
ment of modern youth regarding current issues 
ot the day. 

At the outset of the conference, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt praised the college student of to day 
for far surpassing the vouth of her own genera- 


tion in faith, vision and courage. Further, she 


declared, the modern student has both a keener 


awareness and a broader comprehension of cur- 
rent problems. She urged the students to arm 
themselves with knowledge and convictions. 
Their next task is to fight for their convictions 
and uphold them despite all opposition. Tlow- 
ever, students must think for themselves and not 
fear to change their minds should the evidence 
warrant such a course. 

Archibald) MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, 


continued the indictment of his generation which 


he began last winter in his address to the Amer- 


ican Association of Adult Education. 1h 
charged that leaders of American thought hav 
failed to develop a national singleness of pur 
pose which would match the fanatical faith ot 
the German people. Mere recognition of thi 


danger and an identification of the enemy «a 
not enough, he asserted. A restatement of thi 
goal of democracy in this country is necessary 

Youth was chided by Clyde Eagleton, chai 
man, U. S. committee, ISS, for its “wishful and 
make-believe thinking” about the role of t! 
United States in the war. He was followed by 
Dr. Neilson, who took Ameriean students to task 
for their attitude—whether due to indifference, 
arrogance or honest perplexity—toward | the 


( 


world struggle, which so clearly involves the re 
tention of the basie elements of this nation’s 
heritage. He said that students give two types 
of reasons for their indifference. In the first, 
they contend that this war is only another im 
perialistie conflict, and in the second they argue 
that internal conditions must be set aright in this 
country before we interfere in the quarrels 0! 
other nations. 

Against such reasoning, Dr. Neilson contended 
that, whatever the charges may be against Eng 
land and France, “their way of life is, like ours, 
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the rights ot 


that imphes the recognition of 
lividual to speak his own m nd and decide 

own destiny.” 

\t other sessions of the conterenece, Stanley M. 

ws, borough president of Manhattan, attacked 


es A, 


ohlin and Henry Ford as enemies of democ 


Lindbergh, the Reverend Charles E. 


and Benjamin Gerig, high commissioner, 
ol Nations the New York 


German. victory 


Pavilion at 
that a 

menace the security of the United States. 
rett Cs 


on, Harvard University, was the leader of 


Vs Fair, declared 
se, dean, School of Business Adminis 


nd-table discussion. 
lhe International Student Service is a twenty 
i-old organization, now devoted primarily to 
The 


se of the meeting was to promote free dis 


sing money for student refugees. pur- 
sion of the topic, “Students and the Future of 
Democracy.” No resolutions were passed and no 


icies were set forth. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS DELVE INTO SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS AT THEIR ANNUAL 
MEETING 
VITAL 
cussions Of the American Psychological Asso 
its 


social questions pervaded many of the 


tion at convention, September 2-7, at 


Among the papers 


Pennsylvania State College. 


ch received particular attention were “Psy 
logy and the Social Order” by Edward Chace 
lman, professor of psychology, the University 
California (Berkeley) and “New Fields for 
Kducational Psychologists” by Arthur I. Gates, 


rotessor 


of educational psychology, Teachers 
( lege, 


Columbia University. 

The largest audience in the history of the as 
sociation attended an address by I. Krechevsky, 
New York district director of “New America,” 

a meeting conducted in conjunction with the 

clety tor the Psychological Study of Social 
Dr. that the 
iths that vital factor 


ues. Krechevsky maintained 


labor follows will be a 


determining whether the United States eon- 
nues as a demoeracy or becomes fascistie. A 
the 


nade in a report by Goodwin Watson, professor 


deseription of average economic radical, 


education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 


ity, also aroused wide-spread interest. 


vers 


In his analysis of social orders, Dr. Tolman 


specified four sourees of human motives which 


” 


called “id” (fundamental) wants, “ego” (per- 
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sonal prestige ) 


submergence-! 


” 
eco 


(group-identifi 


Man, W hie 1 


ot the EKeonomic 


and “ego” wants 


PiVving 


Llero. 


need 


hed, Is place the 


Man, who snerifices 
for the 


eroup 
compensation that he will receive in 


Hlow 


ot the “myth ot the 


we can Torest: 
Heroie Man” 
Man” ora 


was the probl m posed by Dr 


s1ecCeSs. 
and 
instead an “Harmoniou *Poveholog 
eal Man” 
Kdueation in 
the 

An optimistie 


comprehensive 


the 


most 


term was suggested as thi lution. 


picture ol the futu 


cational psychologists was painted by Dr. 


He 


schools and in colleges for experts on adm 


foresaw demands in schools, in 


nursery 


on diagnostic and remedial work in reading 


study and on guidance. The activities of e 


tional psychologists, he believed, should he 


tended to institutions for handicapped child 
and to departments ol special subjects, ueh a 


music, fine arts and nursing. Psychologist 


should be employed in libraries and museums, 


In department stores, among manufacturers and 


“It ha 


seemed to me that a shrewd psychologist could 


in the motion-picture industry. always 
develop a sampling plan that would enable pub 
the 
huge costs of their frequent ‘flops,’ he stated 

On the 745 


women, who came for vocational guidance 


lishers and theatrical producers to avoid 


basis of a study of men and 
to the 
adjustment service organized in New York City 
Adult Eduea 


average 


bor 
the 


by the American Association 
that 


Dr. Watson 


nomic radical is well edueated, 


tion, found eCCO 
intelligent, non 


These 


sons range from twenty to forty years of age. 


religious and usually native-born, per 


They are more likely to be in artistie or 


work 


radical is 


pro 
fessional 
The 


mentally or 


than in business or industry 


not necessarily unemployed or 
Further 


radicalism had no dis 


physically maladjusted. 


more, it was found that 
cernible relation to income. 

Other reports were given by Sara Stinchfield 
Hawk, lecturer on speech pathology, the Univer 
Southern € George W. 
Hartmann, psychology, 
Dr 


differences in motiva 


sity of ahifornia, and 


associate professor ot 
Columbia 
the 


tion between pacifists and non-pacifist 


Teachers College, University. 


Hartmann discussed 








YG 


Among the officers elected by associated 
groups were KE. A. Doll, director of research, 
Vineland (N. J.) Training School, president of 
the American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology, and Samuel Robbins, head, division of 
speech pathology, Emerson College (Boston), 
president of the American Speech Correction 
Association. 

The next meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association will be held at Northwestern 
Ill.), September 3-6, 


University (Evanston, 


1941. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION AGAIN DISCUSSED 


Science move- 


Harvard Uni- 


ANALOGOUS to the Unity of 
ment, which held a conference at 
versity last year, was the conference, even 
broader in scope, on “Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic 
Way of Life,” the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York City), September 
9-11. 


Theologians and men of science present dis- 


which met at 


played a tolerant attitude toward each others’ 
ideas and a desire to reconcile their disagree- 
ments of the 


basic, and sometimes antagonistic, boundaries 


but insisted upon the retention 


among the various fields. The scientists main- 
tained that truth is only what ean be verified 
experimentally and granted that religion should 
have for its speculations those areas transcend- 
ing experimentation. At the same time, they 
declared that the products of such studies could 
not be termed “knowledge.” The theologians, 
on the other hand, said that the demand for ex- 
perimental proot did not apply in their field. 
A speech by Albert Einstein stirred comment 
Dr. Ein- 
stein said that man should abandon the concept 
of a personal God for that of an atheistic re- 


among the delegates and in the press. 


ligion based on the veneration of universal good. 
He asked that “teachers of religion have the 
stature to give up the doctrine of a personal 
(iod--that is, give up that souree of fear and 
hope which in the past placed such vast power 
He was mildly 
Louis Finkelstein, 
Seminary, and 


in the hands of the priests.” 
rebuked by the 
president, Jewish 


Reverend 


Theological 


host to the conference, for giving “such an ab- 
solute judgment in a field that was philosophical 


and theological in character.” 
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Mortimer J. Adler, associate professor of the 
philosophy of law, the University of Chicago, 
flagellated the “professors” attending the meet- 
ing. Their disunity and the lack of order in 


their “specialized disciplines,” he said, were 


characteristic of the “chaos of modern culture.” 
The very willingness with which the delegates 
participated in the conference was eriticized as 
a willingness to listen but not to learn. 

A suggestion from Harold D. Lasswell, pro- 
fessor of political science, Washington (D. C.) 
School of Psychiatry, that there was need for a 
new “science of democracy,” continued the argu- 
ments for the experimentalists. This science 


should be 


devoted to the discovery of how the scientifie ente: 
prise can aid democracy, and how democracy ean aid 
science. . . . The science of democracy, as we en 
Visage it, is part of the total enterprise of science; 
it is concerned with the totality of human relations, 
with special reference to the processes that preju 


dice the attainment of a democratic society. 


Donald W. Riddle, professor of Biblical lan 
guages, the University of Chieago, recommended 
that the study of the Bible be “liberated” by 
having more of it in universities instead of in 
the theological seminaries, which are controlled 
by denominations. 

F. Ernest Johnson, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, advo- 
cated a “public education in America . . . in- 
formed with the faith of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition to which our culture owes so much 
not sectarian teaching but a religious orienta- 
tion.” 

Newspaper men at the conference reported 
that, in conversation with the natural scientists, 
they found that a large proportion upheld Dr. 
Kinstein’s statements. Despite these differences 
of opinion, a group of five men appointed to 
hold a press interview on the last day of the 
conference stated that discussions will be ar- 
ranged in various localities during the year and 
that plenary conferences will be held in 1941 
and again in 1942. 

Members of the 
pointed to plan the next conferences are: 


executive committee ap 


Van Wyck Brooks, historian; Lyman Bryson, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Robert J. Havighurst, director, the Gen 
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idueation Board; Professor Lasswell; Robert 
Maclver, Lieber professor of political philosophy 

sociology, Columbia University; Filmer 8. ¢€. 
throp, professor of philosophy, Yale University ; 
rlow Shapley, director, Harvard Observatory, and 


A. Weigle, dean, Yale Divinity School. 


GREATLY INCREASED APPROPRIA- 
TIONS PROBABLE FOR THE U. S. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
\TIL very recently the Office of Edueation 
heen a Cinderella among federal bureaus as 
The pres 


crisis has served to focus attention on the 


as appropriations are concerned. 


vices of this ageney and a marked change in 
ts status is now elearly in process. 

‘ongress appropriated $15,000,000 for the 
wation and training of defense workers in 
itional schools during the summer months. 
s sum will be expended by November, 1940. 
account of the aetivities in voeational schools 
be found in SCHOOL AND SocrIeTy, Septem- 
On August 24, additional appropriations 
sunting to $53,000,000 were recommended to 
ngress by President Roosevelt. This sum will 
ble the continuation of these courses through- 
the fiseal year. It is planned to spend $36,- 
(000 on voeational courses of less than college 
«, to include courses which will enhanee the 
ency of workers already employed in oceu- 
tions essential to national defense. ‘“Pre-em 
oyment refresher” courses are also to be pro- 
led for workers preparing for such oceupa- 
ns. The 

risters of public unemployment offices. 
The sum of $8,000,000 has been requested for 
The Com- 


is authorized to make 


workers will be selected from the 


upment needed for these courses. 
sioner of Edueation 
reements for holding the title to, and for the 
e of, the equipment acquired. Facilities for 
tional training will be provided in areas ad- 
ent to defense industries but not now served 
established voeational schools. 
lhe sum of $9,000,000 will cover the cost of 
ort engineering courses of college grade, to be 
provided by engineering schools or by universi- 
Allotments of 
ds will be limited to schools operating under 
Each 


‘ol receiving aid will be allowed to spend up 


having engineering branches. 
rters exempting them from taxation. 


~U per cent. of its grant on equipment neces- 


y to carry out its training plans. The college 
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courses, it is hoped, will meet the shortage of 


specially trained workers, such as designers, 


material inspectors, production supervisors, 
stress analysts, engineering draftsmen and naval 
and marine engineers. 

All grants are to be subject to the approval 
of the U. 


The House Committee on Appropriations has 


S. Commissioner of Edueation. 


already held hearings on the engineering-college 


and voeational seetions of these reeommenda- 


tions. 


THE NATIONAL RECREATION CON- 
GRESS TO MEET IN CLEVELAND 
LEADERS in the field of recreation, gathering in 
Cleveland for the twenty-fifth National Reerea 
tion Congress, September 30—October 4, will have 
an Opportunity to discuss their responsibilities in 
view of chaotie world conditions and to deter 
mine by what means these responsibilities shall 
As in the World War, recreation 
workers now feel that they must help to build 


be discharged. 


and to maintain the morale of the people and, 
furthermore, that the progress made in recrea 
tional activities during the past two decades must 
not be lost. 

Eaeh morning the congress will divide itself 
into various discussion groups dealing with basie 
problems facing recreation, recreation service for 


special groups and special phases of the recre 


ation program such as music, arts and erafts, 
At gen 
4, which will take place 


nature, folk daneing and winter sports. 
eral sessions, Oetober 2 
during the latter part of each morning, con 
densed reports of the discussions will be given. 

Some of the basie problems which will be con- 
sidered are: training for leadership in recrea- 
tion; special recreation problems of towns and 
small eities; fundamental financial problems 
affecting recreation; practical methods for im- 
proving recreational personnel, and methods of 
correlating the recreational work of publie and 
private agencies. 

Special tours of Cleveland and of neighboring 
trailside museums and gardens have been ar 
ranged for the afternoons. In the evenings, gen 
eral sessions will be held, for which programs of 
addresses, social recreation and daneing have 
Mayors Harold H. Burton of 
New 


York City will address the congress, as will G. 


been planned. 
Cleveland and Fiorello H. La Guardia of 








Ott Romney, national director, recreation section, 
WPA, and Henry Noble MaeCracken, president, 
Vassar College. 

Other speakers at the general meetings will in- 
clude: Winthrop Rockefeller; Jacob Crane, as- 
sistant administrator, USHA; Arthur S. 


Civil Service Commis 


Flem- 
ming, Commissioner, U.S. 
Elmer D, 
of physical education, School of Edueation, Uni- 
Michigan; William E. 
School of Citizenship and 


Mitchell, chairman, department 


1OM, 


versity of Mosher, dean, 


Maxwell 


Publie 


Graduate 
Affairs, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Harold M. Gore, head, department of physical 
education for men, Massachusetts State College 
(Amherst), and C. L. 


physical edueation, Teachers College, Columbia 


University ; 


Brownell, professor of 


University. 
Several other oreanizations have planned to 
at or close to the time of the 


meet in Cleveland 


recreation meeting. The American Institute of 
Park Exeeutives will convene the week preceding 
the congress; the Society of Reereation Workers 
of America will meet on September 30 and Oecto- 
Civil 
United States and Canada will meet during the 


ber 3, and the Service Assembly of the 


Sanne week 


SOME UNIQUE FEATURES OF DANISH 
EDUCATION BEFORE THE NAZI 
OCCUPATION 


Upon the quiet eapitulation of Denmark to 


Germany last) winter, an organization was 
formed in the United States called the American 
Friends of Danish Freedom and Democraey. 
Through numerous pamphlets and papers this 
group has attempted to remind Americans of 
the high 


tained by the Danish people and their exempli- 


levels of culture and civilization at- 
fication of the ideals of democracy and social 
progress, and thus keep alive the cause of 
Danish freedom. 

In one of the organization’s recent releases 1s 
deseribed the mass migration of school children 
from country to eity, or vice versa, that took 


place every year. In the cholera year of 1853, 
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farmers all over the country invited poor eit 
children to spend the summer vacation wit! 
them. Teachers sponsored the movement, which 
continued to grow in succeeding vears, and the 
vacationing of country children in the city Wiis 
soon added to the original program. Contribu 
tions for the vacations of the city and country 
children were raised by the Copenhagen press 
The state railways provided transportation; the 
city of Copenhagen partly defrayed expenses }\ 
paving 10 per cent. ot the fare. Private rail 
Ways and steamship companies granted large 
reductions in rates. 

About 25,000 country children went to Copen 
hagen each vear tor periods ranging from three 
days to a week. They lived in school dorn 
tories and visited all the important educational 
About 
Copenhagen’s 60,000) school children 
Most of the holiday places 
The children were divided 


institutions and the famous city parks. 
half ot 
went to the country. 
were at the seashore. 
into groups, each in charge of two teachers. 
Nutrition problems and questions of hygiene 
received careful attention. Loeal doctors con- 
tributed their services freely. 

It has been held that this inter-visitation was 
one of the reasons for the absence of social con 
fliet between city and country people in Den 
mark, 

Another 
scribed in the same release. 


4 ) 
IS’ «le 


Danish education 
Domestic training 


feature of 


has been an important part of the training ot 
young women. Very often girls, even from 
wealthy homes, have taken positions as domes 
ties for a year or two. These girls have been 
considered as members of the families in whic: 
they served. Frequently country girls went to 
the cities and city girls went to the country 
Many went abroad to work in the homes oi 
English or Freneh families. After these periods 
of service they would continue their school edu- 
cation. 

The reports do not give information as to in 
how far these features of Danish education have 


been continued under the Nazi occupation. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


REQUESTS have come from college instructors 
asking the rates at which copies of SCHOOL AND 


SocieTy may be furnished for elass use. To 


regular subscribers who wish to obtain five o! 
more copies for this purpose the price will be 
10 cents a copy, two thirds of the regular price. 














I 


be saved if the orders are sen 
sSclence Press, Lancaster, Pa. aus soon 


ibheation as poss ble. Those who €or 


articles may order extra copies at the 
price at the time the corrected prool 


their contributions are returned to the 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
\ MISTAKE was made in the announcement 
ippointment of Margaret van Cise which 
1 in SCHOOL AND Society, September 7. 
\liss van Cise is the new hbrarian, Lamar Sehoo! 
w, Emory University, Ga. Margaret Jem 


s librarian of the university library. 


WitttaM VAN Royen, formerly assistant pro 
of economies, University of Nebraska, has 
appointed to a similar position in Brooklyn 
\. ¥.) College. At the same institution, Louis 
Mallory, formerly professor of speech, Uni 
ty of Wyoming, has been appointed to an 


nt professorship in the speech depart 


Count CARLO SForzA, former minister of for 
affairs in Italy and Italian ambassador to 

ce during the first World War, has been 
pointed Carnegie visiting professor at Union 


( ege, Se henectady, Ns ¥. 


Perer F. Drucker, German economist, has 
ppoimted to the staff of Sarah Lawrence 

( ege (Bronxville, N. Y), according to a dis 
h in The New York Times, September 14. 

'. Drucker was at one time economic adviser 
Chancellor Bruening (1930-32) and formerly 
rved as assistant editor of the Frankfurter 


General Anzeiger. 


G. M. Se HWARTZ, associate protessor ot geol- 
University of Minnesota, has accepted a 
1 


tion on the teachine staff of Laval Univer 


’ Quebee, P. (). 


HOMAS B. DrREw, a research supervisor in 
e engineering department of E. I. du Pont de 
ours and Company, Wilmington (Del.), has 
appointed to an associate professorship of 


ical engineering, Columbia University. 


R. O'HARA LANIER, assistant director, division 
Negro affairs, NYA, has accepted the dean 
» of instruction, Hampton (Va.) Institute. 
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AMER LEHMAN, since 1938 
ministrator tor the NYA in Col 


youth personnel, NYA (Colo.), 


Lt himan. 


Curtis E. Avery has been pron 


issistant professorship ot Eng 


Wendel Bridwell, nov 


tension division, University of Minne 


Rogers D. Rusk, associate 


physies, Mount Holyoke College 


} 


Klizabeth R. Laird, who retired 


pointed head ot the department, 


recently. 


11} ] 

‘ i Le | 

} 

to, a h Cl 
YA, Paeitie 
4 ‘ 
Nin 

eneral ex 
( oO} ol 
been a 
Wceeading 


ALMA M. JENSEN has been appointed dean of 


women, Susquehanna Univet 


ly, 


sell 


SeTrove, 


Pa. Upon the resignation of Erie Lawson, Han 


vey A. Heath became head ot 


partment and assistant prote 


tion. 


Haroutp BK. WeETHEY, assistant 


the history of art, Washington 


t 


Louis), has been named associate 
chairman, department of fine a 
of Michigan. He succeeds the 


Donaldson. 


busine ~ 


ol 


(it 


eCcOnomld 


same 


protes 


sO} 


prot SSO] 


Univer 


WILLIAM B. Stuspps and Raymonp B. 


have been promoted to fu 


Kmory University, Atlanta, Ga. 


field is political science and Bil 


Nixon has been made chairman 


ment of journalism. Other 


{ 


Professor 


the depart 


those of Daniel R. MeMillan, Jr., to be a 


professor of physics, and Howard M 


to be assistant professor of biology. 


WILLEM VAN DE WALL, harpist, choral 


rector and pioneer in the organ 


in social work, has been appointed 


School of Music, Louisiana 


Mr. van de Wall has just complete 


project of reorganizing the mi 


the University of Kentucky. 


promotions are 
tan 

Phillips 

TiLIAD} 

a 
zed use of music 
director, 
University 
da three-vear 
program ol 

1 

ne} apport 


State 


ments at the university include Ruth Mundingen 


{ 


Kean, as assistant professor ol 

Fred Safier, as assistant profes 
t 

fare, and Riehard L. Sehanck, 


clate professor of psychology. 


C. W. Merz, member of the 


home 


Ol 


ecFOono 


} 
I 


ii 


{ 
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negie Institution of Washington, has been ap- 


pointed professor and head, department of 
zoology, University of Pennsylvania. He sue- 
ceeds C. BE. MeClune, retired. 

Paunt C. MANGELSDORF, vice-director, Texas 


Agricultural Experiment Station (College Sta- 
tion), has been appointed professor of botany 
and assistant director, Botanieal Museum, Har- 
vard University. 

CARL NEUBERG, who retired as director of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Biochemistry 


(Berlin) in 1937, has been appointed research 


Institute for 


professor of chemistry, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University. Dr. Neuberg, who 
the University of Jerusa- 


New York in 


has been teaching at 
lem, is expected to arrive in 
September. 
Grorce V. KENDALL, dean, Wabash College 
(Crawfordsville, Ind.), has been appointed act- 
ing president of the college, succeeding the late 
Louis B. Hopkins, whose death was reported in 


ScHOOL AND Society, August 17. 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., head, department of 
education, University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed to the board of trustees, An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

LYNN A. 
high school, South Fallsburg (N. Y.), has been 


named acting dean of Cazenovia (N. Y.) Semi- 


Puinuipes, former principal of the 


nary. 

Marni.pe C. Gecks, for the past eleven years 
assistant superintendent of education, St. Louis 
(Mo.), at her own request has been transferred 
to a post as leeturer and counselor at Harris 


Teachers College, St. Louis. 


WitniamM H. Martin, for the past ten years 
assistant superintendent of schools, Mount Ver- 
non (N. Y.), has been named superintendent, 
succeeding William H. retire- 
ment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCcIETY, 
March 23. 


Holmes, whose 


James L. SHANKS, prineipal of Cushing 
(Okla.) High School, is the new superintendent 


ot schools, Yale, Okla. 


FRANK O. STILES has been named superinten- 
dent of schools, Rutland-Fair Haven (Vt.) Dis- 
trict. Taplin, has 
accepted a similar position at Bennington, Vt. 


[lis predecessor, Winn L. 
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O. E. Doman has been appointed superi: 
tendent of schools, Waseca (Minn.), suceeedi: 


Hi. W. Godtrey, who resigned recently. 


Donatp A. Lent’ is the new superintendent 


of schools, Maynard, Mass. 


KpGgark R. SCHRIBER has been appointed 
the superintendency of schools, third dist: 
Orange County (N. Y.), sueceeding A. M. Co) 


right, who resigned. 


THE WNansas Teacher for September 
nounees that I. L. Pinet, for many years s¢ 
tury of the Kansas State Teachers Associati 
has been reelected to this office for the year en 
ing August 1, 1941, when at his own suggest 
he will retire. Mr. Pinet was fourth among t! 
secretaries of state educational associations 
be elected on a full-time, salaried basis. He is 
now the dean of this group. On his retirement 
next August his services will have covered 
quarter of a century. 

THE Childhood Edueation 
elected two officers at its Milwaukee meeting in 
July. Mary L. Leath, supervisor of prima: 
grades, Memphis (Tenn.), is a new vice-pr: 
The new 


assistat 


Association for 


dent, representing primary teachers. 
secretary-treasurer is Irene Hirseh, 
professor of education, Buffalo (N. Y.) State 
Teachers College. 

THOMAS STONE CLYCE, president emeritus. 
Austin College (Sherman, Tex.), has retired 
from active connection with the college exce)t 


for teaching one course in philosophy. 


Recent Deaths 

J. ForsytH CRAWForD, head, department 0! 
philosophy, Beloit (Wise.) College, died 01 
September 5 in his sixty-ninth year. Dr. Cra 
ford had been on the college staff for twenty 
seven years. 

BroruerR FEvIciAan JOHN, for the past ten 
years professor of mathematies, La Salle Co! 
lege (Philadelphia), died on September 11 a 
Before entering tlie 
order of the Christian Brothers he had been 
known as Henry Hetherington. He had taug/t 
in several institutions in the eastern part of the 


t 


the age of sixty years. 


country for forty years. 


‘ 


Francis H. Herrick, professor emeritus 0! 
biology, Western Reserve University, died on 








1940 


. MBER 21], 


September 11 in his eighty-second year. He 


widely known for his study of American 


Annie 


mathematics 


Mars. Epwarp Firen, the former 
Louise MaeKinnon, professor of 
1IS96 to 1901, Wells College (Aurora, N 
succumbed on September 12 in) Clinton 
Y.) after a long illness. Her husband is 


n emeritus of Hamilton College. 

\IAneELLE Brown, who had taught in the Cin 
ati public schools continuously for fifty 
rs at the time of her retirement about eight 

ears ago, died on Septmber 14 at the age ot 

eventy-eight years. 
(GLENN FRANK, president of the University 

(1925-1937), killed in an 

near Green Bay ( Wisc.) 


September 15 at the age of fifty-two years 


Wisconsin Was 


itomobile aecident 
Prior to his appointment at the University ot 
Wisconsin, Dr. Frank had been associate editor 
The Century Magazine (1919-21) and editor 
chief (1921-25). Sinee 1937, he had 


ominent in the couneils of the Republican 


bet lM 


Party, and at the time of his death was a eandi 
U. S. 


‘ 


te in the primaries for the office of 


tor from Wisconsin. 


[He REVEREND JOHN CLARENCE LEE, former 


resident of Lombard College (Galesburg, 
and president, St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y.) 1896 to 1900, died on 


ptember 16 in Cambridge ( Mass.) at the age 


from 


Dr. Lee was ordained in 
1881. After 1900, 
held pastorates in Philadelphia and at the 


eighty-three years. 
e Universalist ehureh in 
mother church of the Universalists in Gloucester, 
Of the latter church he was made pastor 
emeritus in 1929. 


president of St. Lawrence University. 


Dr. Lee’s father was the first 


Honors and Awards 
THe ceremonies of the University of Penn 
lvamla Bicentennial Celebration Week are to 
f 
egrees to twenty-three scholars and leaders in 
ence and thought. President Franklin Delano 
Noosevelt and Sir Lyman P. Duff, Chief Justice 


Canada, received the degree, doctor of laws, 


ilminate September 21 with the awarding 


nthe preceding day. Seven degrees were con- 


‘red in absentia upon European scholars: 


tor of literature, Alan J. B. Wace, Lawrence 
University 


classical archeology, 


rotessor of 
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of Cambridge; William J. Entwistle, King 


Alphonso XIIL professor of Spanish, 


University; Charles Cestre, professor of Amet 


Oxtord 


ican literature and civilization, University of 
Charles S. Myers, 


Lormer direetor, psycholog eal labor itory, Uni 


Paris; doctor of science, 


versity of Cambridge; doctor of humane letters, 


Sir William HH. 


Oxtord 


Beveridge, master, U versity 


College, University; doctor of laws, 


William E. 


School tor International Studies (Geneva), and 


Rappard, director, Post Graduate 


Kitienne Gilson, professor of medieval philoso 
phy, College of France. Distinguished parties 
who re 
Llerbert 
Hoover, doctor of civil laws; Hu Shih, Chinese 


United States, doctor 


pants in the Bicentennial symposia, 


ceived degrees, were tormer President 


Ambassador to. the 
laws, and Jacques Maritain, professor of plu 
losophy, Catholic Institute of Paris, doctor of 
presidents also 
received the degree, doctor of John S 
Bryant, College of William and Mary; James 


sacred the ology. Three college 


laws: 
B. Conant, Harvard University, and Charles 
Seymour, Yale University. 


RALPH GRAFTON SANGER was given one of 
the three $1,000 awards made at the University 
of Chieago to selected teachers for excellence in 
undergraduate teaching. Dr. Sanger has been 
promoted to an assistant professorship of mathe 


matics at the university. 


Epwarp F. and head 
of the department of mathematies, Rollins Col 
(Winter Park, Fla.), has been 


Rollins Decoration of 


WEINBERG, professor 
lege riven the 
Honor for distinguished 


service to the college. 


Other Items of Interest 


DIFFICULTIES attending the organization of a 
state law sehool for Negroes in North Carolina, 


references to which were made in ScHOOL AND 
Society, November 25, 1939, and April 6, 1940, 
seem to have been overcome. The opening of the 
North Negroes 
(Durham) was announced for September 17. 
Instruction will be by staff 
Duke University (Durham) and the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Maurice T. Van 
Hecke, dean of the Law School, University of 
North Carolina, will be the director of the new 


school at Carolina College for 


given members ot 


school. 


THE U. S. Civil Service Commission has an 








ed by cCom- 
sonnel 


ech 


pel 


rs) 
(p.9,c200 ), an personne 


techm 


niclan (pl2,000) and a junior personne 
( n ($2,000), all in the field otf tests and mea 
Irement Examinations tor the higher @rades, 
enor personnel technician ($4,600) and person- 
nel teel ( n (po,500) n tests and measure 
rent ‘ O oper App ation Torms may be 
Obtained at ! first-class or second-class post 
fhiee, and must be filed with the Commission at 
Washi ! hy October 7 for the lower @rades 
nd by October 10 tor the higher erades, 
WALTER P. PrercivaL, director of Protestant 
edueation, Province of Quebec, reports that the 
r ha eaused a serious shortage ot men tenach- 
ers in the schools under his supervision. He has 
recommended tor consideration. three policies : 
thie reempioyment ol retired teachers; the hi- 


who have not as vet 


and the 


ne of cel teachers 


tain 


met thre tandards of training, 


ad ipted 


employment of a larger women 


An editorial in The 


proportion ol 
VYontreal Daily 


teachers 


SHORTER PAPERS 
LANGUAGE AND THINKING 


NUMEROUS articles appearing recently in edu- 
cational journals, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY included, 


udden and belated interest in the rela- 


] ( 

on of vocabulary—words—to the intellectual 
ichievement of individuals. It may be that 
Stuart Chase’s “The Tyranny of Words’ raised 
“word words, words” to consciousness. To 


some of us who have undertaken to “Enelish the 


young,” it is amusing to note how oracular some 


of the pronouncements on the subject seem to 
those who make them. May I not review a few 
of the more or less empirical conceptions that 
have been voiced on the relation of Janguage 
(words) to thinking ? 


In my library there is a delightfully smelly 


old leathen 


hound volume bearing in temporarily 


puzzling Roman notation the date 1756. Its title 


is “British Edueation.” Its subtitle, after the 


manner of the time, would make two night-let- 
ter Its author is Thomas Sheridan, father of 
the creator of “The Sehool tor Seandal”’ and 
‘The Rivals.” Here is one characteristic eon- 
elusion from this musty old tome: 
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Star, September 10, adds as a fourth suggestion 
While son 


exceptions have been made in the past, the im: 


the employment of married women. 


riage of a woman teacher has usually been co: 
sidered as equivalent to her resignation from thi 


Serviee. 


THE National Broadcast 
meeting at San Francisco, August 4-7, adopt 
ts “The ass 


ciation looks with regret to the probable disco: 


Assoelation of 


resolutions the following: 


among 


tinuance of the splendid non-partisan efforts o 
the Federal Office of have 
brought so many educational programs, such ; 
The Smithsonian Institution series, ‘The Wor 
Is Yours’ and ‘Americans All 
which have been so favorably received by thi 


United States. 


Edueation, which 


Immigrants A]|,’ 


THe University of Kentucky summer-sessio) 
enrolment tor 1940 increased 19.6 per cent. ove 
the enrolment for the preceding summer, and 

+] 


established a new record for this division of the 


university, 


AND DISCUSSION 


There is such an intimate connection betwe 
ideas and words, language and knowledge, tl 


whatever deficiency, or fault, there may be in tl 
one necessarily affects the other. 

Dr. Dewey, in his much-thumbed little volume, 
“How We Think,” first published thirty yea 
ago, examines three theories regarding the rela 

The first theory 
is that they are identical; the second is that Jan- 
the 


thought, that it is not necessary for thought but 


tion of thought and language. 


guage is merely vehiele for 


express 


These two theories he 
The third theory is that, 


while thought and language are not identical, 


merely lor expression. 


diseards as untenable. 


yr 


language is necessary for thinking as well as t 
conveying thought. This theory Dr. Dewey pro 
His position is that thinking 
We think in 
terms of language, in terms of the very same 
that in 


Dewey, of course, extends the 


pounds as tenable. 


is impossible without language. 


( words ) 
Dr. 


word “language” to include gestures, pictures, 


symbols we use expressing 


thought. 


finger movements and signs however primitiv: 
The fact that the ordinary means of commu! 


cation among civilized peoples is a complex set 
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hols that we eall language leads to the ‘ectly know, and convers 
thought into words sets a 


tion of the theory primarily to language thoug 
ccepted meaning of the term. Another from a different context: 


tive language 1s not merely ineffectin not merely the medium of our tl 


It is symptomatic of act that very stuff and process of thought. 
s ill-defined. One's language net A final statement from the British report: 


to his thinking process. | he fi . : 
o% ” n the first place the tea 
Judd in his “Psychology,” published thirty bores 

. : : Instrument of thought 


ears ago, corroborates the conelusion of ‘isi eet eiaadaaite 
Ci 1O \ ecessi l 


Dewey when he says: other subject. Whatever view 


ld be a logical justification for a post zation in schools it is evident] 
nt of the discussion of speech until after thi general edueation of every 
th ‘iently good to ensure unc 


on and é¢lassification of ideas and of 
yrocesses Which develop with the evolution English language. 


Speech would then be treated as Dean Pound, formerly 


t 
nguage. 


t 


the thinking of most people, as a product of School. says: 


if higher intelligence. ut speech is : , 
i ; A great al of bad law mak 
a product of thought; it is the instru 
os bad pleading and a great dea 
makes thought possible; or, differently ; cf 4 
. S ‘ s simply bad English, 
is the kind of reaction which is esse : ’ : : 
d : ; ; has failed to formulate 
higher attitudes of discrimination and 
; i mind and to express it w 
Just as the processes of perception ar ; ; 
: : ; is the instrument of thought 

receptive but involve reactions, so the ; 
d by which thought is preserved, a 

vught processes are active and depend for : P : 
fi i ; logical instinets are undevel 

iracter on those forms of behavior which 


think critically nor to expres 


thre speech habit. 


re again a psychologist 1s saying that lan- G. F. Stout, of Cambridge University, 
is the instrument which makes thought § .ocond volume of his “Anaivtic Psvcholocv.’ 


ne can hardly claim with any ¢o maintains a point of view altogether consistent 


that he has possession Ol the instrument with that of Dewev and Judd. To quote him 


the process of thinking but that he can yond he only to repeat... Even Thomas Carlyl 


mman it 7 , > ‘CAG wv "OSG : 
umand it for the process of expression. does not leave our thesis untouched. He 


L921 there was published m England the pat lancuace has been called the carment « 
Theit i ruaY las atl LT} c ! LeTiT 


a committee of fifteen British scholars. thought, but that it should rather be the flesh 


cited much comment among teachers earment, the body of thought astines Berke 
ca, particularly among teachers of En =e “Mvstic am in Modern Mathematic 
The report constituted a considerable — jnelydes a chapter on “Thought and Languas 


ne entitled “The Teachine of Englsh in and one. on: “Lanousee 


as an Insti 


a In the introductory chapter the re- Reason.” In these closely reasoned and SOT 


sets forth conclusions that are in point. what technical treatises he express 


5 one. agreement with the conelusior 


is self-evident that until a child has acquired In 1923 there appeared 


tain command of the native language, no othe Meaning, A Studv ot the 


tional development is even possible. If prog upon Thought and of the Sc 


1 


not made at one time in the region of arith by Ogden and Richards, 


or history or geography, the child merely This is a eonsiderable 

iis » «at im a it’ 
ns backwar¢ in t at respect anc e deficiency 

mat Fem] si the deficienc; Abstruse and teehnieal t 

made up later. But a lack of language is a - : some 
| . ‘ = humorous, eloquent and dull eCNXalnine 
he means of communication and of thouglit ; 
Ol Opinions, ancient and modern, rardinge 


relation of thought to language. The eommon 
denominator of it : that thought and Jan 


aman can not clearly state he does not per uage are two phases of the same proce 
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“In primitive thought,” says Herbert Spencer, 
“the name and the object named are associated 


n such wise that the one is regarded as a part 


of the other.” Dr. Malinowski, whose treatise 
on “The Problem of Meaning in Primitive Lan- 
guage” is published as a supplement to “The 
Meaning of Meaning,” says: “Language in its 
literary and scientific functions is an instrument 
of thought and of communication of thought. 
The art of properly using this instrument is the 
most obvious aim of the study of language.” 

To return to America, Samuel MeCord Croth- 
ers, in his delightful essay, “Our Mother 
Tongue,” says: “The emphasis on the teaching 
of the mother tongue is justified by the faet 
that language is something more than a tool of 
thought. It is a part of the very process of 
thinking. Our ideas are clarified in the very 
attempt to express them. In the effort to com- 
municate them to others we make them more 
intelligible to ourselves.” And so ad infinitum 
we could continue to give examples of opinion, 
authoritative and lay, empirical and objective, 
to the effeet that our language does not belie our 
thought; but enough is as good as a feast. That 
order does not issue from chaos stands to reason. 

Without attempting to fix the point beyond 
which thought ean not go without the aid of Jan- 
guage, we are warranted in the view that lan- 
guage simply makes the higher development of 
thought possible. It not only provides a means 
of expressing the results of reason, it aids the 


reasoning process. The Greeks made a big con- 


VoL. 52, 





No. 1 


tribution to the eulture and the philosophy 


the world. 
life were relatively complex. 


highly adequate language. 


Their civilization and their thoug 


They evolved 


The Romans co 
tributed a knowledge of military science a: 


of governmental organization. They 


highly adequate language. 


evolved 


In each instance t 


language was a necessary concomitant develo) 


ment. 


The negligible contribution of the Am: 


ican Indian is measured by his language. 


The continuous recognition on the part 


teachers of the close relation that exists betwec 


thought and language will be conducive to bette: 


teaching. 


builds better than he knows. 


The student, even the bluffer, rar 


The teacher of a1 


subject may rest assured that the language of 


student is genuine evidence of his knowledge « 
the lack of it. 


made for ineffective expression. 


Too much allowance should not | 


The teach 


who says that he eares little for the language o! 


his students so long as they give evidence 


knowing his subject has not raised to consciou 


ness the interdependence of thought and Ja: 


guage. 


does not perfectly know.” 


is true whether it be a matter of science, history, 


mathematies or sociology. 


“What a man can not clearly state 


What he does } 


clearly understand he will not clearly state. T! 


If slovenly speech 


persisted in and tolerated, students are sim)! 


Ne 


encouraged in the habit of mere approximatio: 


in thought. 


WALTER W. PARKER 
SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


THE NEW-CHURCH DOCTRINES AS 
APPLIED TO HIGHER EDUCATION 
Urbana University and Higher Education. By 

Lewis Fierp Hite. xiv+205 pp. Urbana 

University, Urbana, Ohio, 1939. 

THis well-written and neatly printed volume 
ealls upon Urbana University to realize the 
Swedenborgian ideals for which it was founded 
(in 1850). The author was at one time a mem- 
ber of the faeulty of Urbana University and for 
a long generation has been a member of the 
faculty of the New Church Theological School in 


Cambridge, Mass. He received his own train- 


ing at the University of Virginia, by whose nine- 


teenth-century educational pattern he has be 


influenced, and at Harvard, where James a: 


Royce contributed to his thinking. 


Professor 


Hite is a scholar of the old sehool and argues 


well for the “essentialist” position in highe 


edueation. 


This volume is a compilation of fourteen essays 


The wh 


written from 1903 till the present. 


is a unity dealing with New-Chureh edueatio 


ideals and the sehools that seek to realize them 


The fourteen subjects the author regar¢ 


“indispensable’ 


eral 


history, 


, 


] 


is 


(p. 195) for a liberal educat 
are English, Greek, Latin, French, German, ge! 


mathematies, 


geology, 


phys 
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try, biology, psychology, philosophy and 
“We see at a glance that this list in- 
all the substantial subjects of the tradi- 


eurricula.” —(p. 197.) 


e author prefers the adaptation of eduea- 


to the common needs of individuals rather 


to individual needs, is opposed to the nat- 


philosophy of education which holds 

isseau that human nature is good, re- 

view that voeational edueation is lib 
ng, does not favor the elective system and 
that “moral lite depends on religious life.” 
eS 
Swedenborgian view of life, in which the 
of William James was much interested, 
rs in the conception that “love is the highly 
x organism that we see man to be, a 


complicated organism of faeulties, fune-~ 


tions and qualities, which act as an effective 
whole.” (P. 202.) There is a brief exposition 
ot the New-Chureh doctrine ot God as love, 
wisdom and use. 

Prefessor Hite is an authoritative expositor ot 
New-Chureh doctrine. In the field of higher 
edueation he is a staunch advoeate of conserva- 
tive views. The current controversial issues in 
economies, politics and social reconstruetion do 
not appeal to him as having a primary place in 
higher edueation. In his judgment they belong 
rather in the field of history. Friends of Urbana 
University may well feel proud to have its edu- 
cational ideals set before the publie in so elear 
and logieal an exposition. 

HERMAN H. Hornt 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


NEW YorRK UNIVERSITY 


REPORTS 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE OUTCOMES OF 
THE STANFORD LANGUAGE ARTS 


INVESTIGATION 


basic principles of foreign-language 


g¢ upon which the fifteen experimental 


ams of the Stanford Language Arts Inves- 


have been based may be summarized 


as follows :? 


Language, as a vehicle for the eommuniea- 


feelings, wants and ideas, is always a 


x, and never the end, and should be taught 


the point of view of facilitating the expres- 


and comprehension of thought content. 


\ three-year curriculum project in English and 
gn languages, inaugurated in June, 1937, 


the joint direction of Walter V. Kaulfers, 
n N. Kefauver and Holland D. Roberts, with 
peration of secondary schools (junior high 
high school and junior college classes) in ten 
f the West (California, Arizona and Wash- 

Although all evaluation data for the for 


anguage programs have been checked, the 


ports of the investigation will not be avail- 


for general distribution until 1941. 
hese prineiples are working hypotheses syn- 
d from studies in the psychology of lan- 


and foreign-language prognosis, as well as 


experimental research in foreign-language 


1¢ 


logy. See: Algernon Coleman and Clara 


ve King, ‘‘An Analytical Bibliography of 


Language Teaching.’’ Volume I (1927- 
and Volume Ii (1932-1937). University of 

Press. Contains abstracts of several hun- 
cent studies in the psychology of language, 


g, vocabulary, grammar and speech. 


2. Primary emphasis on form and mechanics 
to the neglect of meaning leads to self-conscious- 
ness in language rather than to language con 
sciousness or Sprachgefuhl. Grammar and 
special practice materials should thus be intro 
duced only when they are absolutely needed to 
facilitate expression or comprehension in the 
light of some objective outside and beyond the 


practice materials themselves. This need can be 


determined in two ways: first, by the questions 


which the pupils themselves raise from their own 
attempts to read, write or use the language; 
secondly, by their difficulties or by the mistakes 
which they themselves make. The latter pro 
vide the clues to types of special work needed 
to help the pupils use the language with confi 
dence and accuracy. 

3. To reduce the possible number of errors, 
the content and exercises should be earefully 
graded, and as “error-proot” as possible. No 
reliance should be placed on ability to under 
stand explanations involving grammatical ter 
minology. 

4. The content and activities in and through 
which the language abilities are to be developed 
should be chosen from the start with an eye to 
their effectiveness in creating worthy attitudes, 
interests and appreciations. In other words, 
the ultimate cultural objectives of the course of 


study should serve as eriteria for the choice of 











foreign-lancuave content for reading, writing o1 
peaking from the first week to the last 
5. In order to assure the foreign languages a 


4 e anchorage in American edueation, the 


which the 


+ + +} } 
content and ac es 1 nad througn 
{ P a t { he devel «] 
LOrCIE | ng~guave abhliillles are 0 yt cdeveloper 
hould focus on the social and cultural needs of 
our cCommunitie ind nation the building of 
tolerant and appreciative attitudes toward the 


people ob foreign h rth or extraction who make 


id the unifi- 


mone third of our own e@1fizenry, a 


} +] , . 
cation of our eultural heritage from the world 


and enlightened American way ot 


Into a ere ‘ 
lite 

6. The best way in which to learn a language 

to learn somethine of sienificanee in and 
throug! thie Wanea bra kaa omething beyond VO 
eabulat a! tin eal terminology Knowl 
edve « he rammar of a language probably 
has no more relationship to ability to use and 
iriele ind th ease or aceuracy than ability 
to name all the intricate parts of an automo- 
hy le, and to fit them toevether correct V, has to 
ability to drive a ear efficiently and sately. We 
learn to do by doine under wuidance 

7. Seniors who are preparing to take college 
entrance exami ns can b ven special types 
ol ndependent ¢lass and home-work to help 


hem face that special problem Without subject 


ne the el: as a whole to content of little or 
no va ein a y 1¢ 

WI r 3 its re achieved when these prin 
Clpic are put into operat on? The answers are 


contained in the reports of the teachers them- 
eves, ¢ recorded in their own words in Part II 
of the forthcoming reports of the investigation.‘ 
Although the experimental programs have varied 
widely in content and activities according to the 
ft individual classes, schools and communi 
according to the degrees of freedom 
which- the teachers experienced 1) working out 

4 } 


] 1 
their programs in typieal school 


situations, the 


evidence lends strong support to the following 


1. In classes in which these principles have 


heen put mfto Operation im the first two vears 

here |} been ! nerease ot 100 to 300 per 

See ‘* Introduction: A Cultural Basis for the 

inguage Arts.’’ Also the monograph of the same 

! ! Kaulfers and Roberts (Stanford Unive 
Sit \ Press, 1937, 115 pages 


lo be released in 1941, 
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cent. in the number of pupils who vo 
continue into advanced foreign-language elas 
beyond the two years ordinarily required ton 
mission to college. 

2. The number of pupils discontinuing 
study of the language by echoiee or thr 
failure has been materially reduced—in 


Instances by as much as 95 per cent. 


3. Student interest in language study has 


maintained at a high level as indicated not 


by unsigned student reactions and comment 


but also by such evidences as are reported ir 
two preceding paragraphs. 


4. Ratings made by the experimental ¢ 


on batteries of race-prejudice seales indicat 


Without exception a conspicuous gain over 


control classes in tolerant and sympathetic 


‘tudes toward the people whose language is h« 


studied. This should be considered S1oN fhe 
if the cultural objectives commonly found 
courses ot study are to serve some more 
tional purpose than that of providing a dec 
tive preamble to outlines of “grammar 
eovered.” 

5. In the experimental classes in whieh ré 
Ing, writing and speaking centered from 


start around cultural reading content, th 
in information about the country and its yp 
(in relation to their contribution to Ame) 
and to world cultures) was from two to 
times as great as the rain revealed by the 
scores of pupils who studied foreign lan; 
in the conventional way. 

6. The advantages reported in the foree 
paragraphs were achieved without sacrifice wl 
soever in ability to use the language correct 
speaking and writing, or to read the lang 
with understanding. The average scores 1 
by the classes on objective measures of ab 
in reading, grammar and vocabulary wert 


every case as high as the averages tradition: 


made by pupils of like age and ability on depart 


mental examinations, or on = such well-kno 


measuring instruments as the Cooperat 


(Spanish, German, French, and Latin) Tests 
| ) 


7. Although valid and reliable tests of fluen 


in the conversational use of language are 
available, the teachers are convineed that 
gain has been marked—especially with rega1 


the development ot Sprachge fihl, or teeling 


the language, and of seeurity and freedor 
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expression. Outside visitors have repeat- 


heen impressed with the superiority in oral 


the desire voluntarily to participate 


Th 
ipils enrolled in the experimental classes. 
ter seemed to show greater esprit de corps. 
s Although the foreign-language teachers felt 


their work was severely handicapped by the 


total absence of text-books and readers 
taining content worth reading or discussing 
erms of the central objectives of the investi- 
mn, they nevertheless agreed that they would 
er go back to the old plan.” 

If grammar, vocabulary 


Sut is it language? 


reading are conceived of as means rather 
as ends, then the outcomes reported above 
rms of attitudes, interests, abilities, and 
tural insights would seem to provide an affir 
ve answer. 
WALTER V. KAULFERS 
IATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


THE TEACHING INTERNSHIP IN THE 
OMAHA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
INpUCTING the beginning teacher into the 


mplex job of classroom organization, instrue- 
and learning requires eareful planning. 
It probably true that the beginning teacher 
iy has a greater problem of adjustment 
in the 


their emphasis on child growth and guid- 


past. Modern teaching methods 
e rather than upon subject-matter mastery 
loubtedly ealls for more understanding and 
The school 


program which is adapted to the interests and 


ledge of the ways of ehildren. 


of children, if it means anything, means 
the modern teacher be ingenious, capable 
sympathetic as never before. Supervision 
ay with its emphasis on teacher growth in 
ndling the elassroom learning — situations 
ther than upon routine course of study pro- 
ires also increases the beginning teacher's 
blem of adjustment, since it leaves her with- 
the comfort of knowing exactly what to do 
when to do it. 
To meet these conditions larger cities have in 
past generally adopted the practice of re- 


This 


the problem of where experi- 


ng one or two years of experience. 
mn raised 
was to be gained. The answer of course 
is that 


inclal resourees offered the opportunity for 


small communities with very limited 
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this prelimianry experience, There is no need 


to enlarge on the unsatisfactory ouceomes from 


eommunities an 


such practice, 
of the small 


On the 
} 


attempt is being made to set a deadline 


part 
bevond 


which release from contract is difficult if not 


impossible. Another plan of even more doubt 
ful legality is that of retaining a percentage of 
the teacher's salary to be handed over when the 
teacher actually appears ready and eager for 
work at the beginning of the following school 
year, 

Larger communities are discovering another 
problem, v.€.. experience, even highly satislae 
tory experience in one school system is_ not 
necessarily adequate for another system. Ex 
perience, in other words, is not a constant 
factor whieh ean be applied uniformly in judg 
ing a eandidate’s worth. Even with experience 
there remains the highly important responsibil 
ity of indueting the new teacher into any given 
assignment, 

A question now presents itself, the answer to 


Would it 


system 


whieh is the basis of this discussion. 
not be more advantageous for a sehool 
itself to provide the experience and supervision 
felt to be needed above that required by teacher 
training institutions and state certification 
standards? 

The profession of medicine has provided an 
reneral 


internship for its new reeruits. — Its 


acceptance has left no doubt as to its value. 
The general adaptation of practice teaching in 
training institutions and more recently in cer 
tification standards seems to indieate the ap 
plieability ot preliminary practice to teaching. 
Can we not feasibly provide a rigorous and 
thoroughgoing internship for teachers in our 
publhie schools comparable to that of the medieal 
intern in a hospital? 

The Omaha publie schools have inaugurated 


a teaching internship. This plan is now enter 


ing its third year. The results seem to war 
rant more than passing comment on its novelty. 
A valuable faetor in the inauguration of this 


plan was the Municipal University, located in 
the city. Practice teaching by university edu 


eation students is earried on in the publie 


schools. By mutual agreement of the university 
and publie school officials the director of prae 
tice teaching was given the responsibility ot 


supervising interns. Interns are not limited to 
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graduates of the university, but the practice 
teaching reeord of their students whieh is tied 
so closely with the publie schools gives them an 
advantage in selection. Generally speaking, the 
internship is attractive only to loeal people. 

To be eligible for an internship, candidates 
must have for the 
bachelor of arts or the bachelor of seience de- 


completed requirements 
gree and must possess a Nebraska teaching cer- 
tifieate. Candidates are selected on the basis 
of their college record, their mental rating and 
the recommendation of the person who directed 
their practice teaching. 

Interns are selected for both elementary and 
They are given approxi- 
mately a half-time assignment but are on duty 


secondary schools, 
the entire day. High-school interns teach three 
classes and elementary interns have a definite 
assignment as to grade or subject on a half-time 
basis. In general, high-school interns are di- 
rectly responsible to the head of a department, 
such as English, social studies, ete. Elementary 
interns are directly responsible to a building 
principal, 

The remainder of the intern’s time is spent 
in a variety of ways. Observation of effective 
teaching, time for class preparation, assisting 
in the office of the elementary principal or the 
high-school department head have all been 
found exeellent methods of helping the be- 
ginning teacher to grasp fully the responsible 
job of teaching. 

A member of the administrative staff has been 

A close tie- 
director and 


appointed to direct this program. 
up is maintained between the 
building principal, supervisors and heads of 
departments, in order that there is no confusion 
in the mind of the intern as to what is expected. 


The director visits the interns to beeome 
acquainted with their problems and _ their 
growth in teaching power. Conferences are 


held regularly for the discussion of common 
classroom difficulties, child nature and needs, 
adaptations to individual differences, prepar- 
ing units for study and other topies of similar 


nature, 

The internship is for a period of one year. 
A stipend of $60.00 a month is allowed. Sue- 
cessful completion of the first year places the 
intern on what is known as the permanent sub- 
During the second year these young 


stitute list. 
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teachers are given regular assignments wherever 
vacancies occur. The number of internships js 
limited to that which ean be easily absorbed 
due to turnover the following year. Permanent 
substitutes are paid on a full-time basis. The 
year of internship plus a year as a permanent 
substitute fulfills the two-year experience re- 
quired for election to full membership in the 
teaching personnel of the Omaha schools. 

This procedure gives the intern teacher some- 
thing tangible to look forward to. The in-ser- 
vice training provided is designed to help the 
beginning teacher become aware of growth and 
power in teaching. Awareness of success in 
teaching is just as important in developing the 
intern as success in school work is in develop 
ing the pupil. 

Tangible evidence of the value of the intern. 
ship in providing a supply of regular teachers 
of known ability is now available in tentative 
form at least. Five have now completed both 
the internship and the year as permanent sub- 
stitute. These are all members of the perma 
nent teaching corps. Last year there were 
Of these, fourteen are now 
Of the three 
drop-outs, one was married and one found a 
much better position in another state. One was 
a failure as an intern and was dropped. The 
internship provides not only the basis for a 
good beginning in the profession but also serves 
as a try-out period for the diseovery of teach 


seventeen interns, 
on the permanent substitute list. 


ing talent. 

At the close of the school year teachers are 
rated by principals on a five-point scale. Last 
year the interns were rated along with regular 
teachers. In this rating the seventeen interns 
showed up well, considering their lack of previ- 
ous experience. Table 1 shows the distribution 
of ratings turned in. 


TABLE 1 


RATINGS OF INTERN TEACHERS 
May 1, 1939 
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The table presents a very encouraging pi 
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ire of the These 
eachers ranked up well with regular teachers 


internship. beginning 
the estimation of school principals under 
vyhom they worked, 
Comments on the rating blanks are also inter- 
ting. In almost every ease principals noted 
to of these 
A fine attitude toward supervision was 


enthusiasm and desire grow 
terns. 
so noted on a majority of the rating blanks. 

In every ease the principals indicated the desire 

to retain the intern and gave the opinion that 
ach showed promise of beeoming a superior 
acher, 


the 
ichers, ealled for in the rating blank, in prac 


Comments on weakest characteristie of 
tically every ease dealt with inexperience and 


ck of 


ollowed by a note to the effeet that this would 


sureness. Usually this comment was 


on be overcome. 


In sehools in which interns were 


placed, 
One 
ementary principal went so far as to say that 


principals were enthusiastic about them. 


iving the year the intern became the outstand- 


ng teacher in the building. 
This year seventeen interns have been selected 


‘placement. Six of them are in high schools, 
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Flexibil 


ity of assignment is maintained during the first 


and eleven are in elementary schools. 


weeks in order that satisfactory placement ean 
be assured and that interns get off to a good 
start. It is of utmost importance that these 
young teachers gain a feeling of initial success. 

Classroom organization and management is 
the greatest problem faced by the beginning 
teacher. Careful and sympathetie supervision 
is essential in meeting it. The teaching intern 
Another 
important problem is the application of train 


ship seems well adapted to solve it. 
ing to classroom procedures. The real goal of 
the teaching internship is not the training of 
teachers who can handle a elass of forty ehil 
dren. Rather it is the development of teachers 


who ean promote and earry out a modern edu 


eational program. Ability to organize and 
manage groups of children is a_ first, albeit 


an important, step toward achieving desirable 
the 
teachers may have this ability. 


results. However, most traditional of 
The tragedy is 


that they never got beyond solving this problem. 
DonaLp E. Tore 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE CONSTANCY OF REGENTS’ 
GRADES 


lr has long been suspected that New York 
State Regents’ grades are higher to-day than 


ey were ten or more years ago. 


The high 
chools are now enrolling a larger percentage 
the youth population than formerly, and 
teachers, it 1s alleged, are under strong pressure 
be liberal in their grading of Regents’ 
papers. 
Judging by our experience at Hamilton Col- 


It 
justified, at least, if we can defend the assump- 


lege, this suspicion is in part justified. is 


+ 


on that the Faculty is to-day grading student 
work on the same general standards as some 


years back. No data or techniques are available 
to assess the validity of this assumption, but on 
the other hand, no evidence is present to sug 
We may 
proceed, therefore, on the premise that faculty 
the 


vest that our standards have changed. 


grading has been fairly consistent over 
period being studied. 

This period includes the eleven classes of 1929 
through 1939. 
the performance of the first five classes (1929 
to 1933) with that of the last six classes (1934 
to 1939). has 
studied in relationship to Regents’ averages at 
this Table | 


In this study we have compared 


Performance in college been 


admission. From study 


emerged. 


TABLE I 


MBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS DOING SATISFACTORY WORK IN RELATIONSHIP TO REGENTS’ AVERAGES A‘ 
ADMISSION. CLASSES 1929-33 COMPARED WITH CLASSES 1934-39 
Classes 85 per cent. and above 80-84 per cent. 75-79 per cent. 70-74 per cent. Totals 
No. Per cent. No. Per cent. No. Per cent. No. Per cent. No. Per cent. 
1929-33 75 93.8 102 90.3 89 64.5 38 55.8 304 76.2 
1954-39 167 97.1 111 81.0 80 60.6 23 38.3 381 76.1 





defined as 


It t! Lap if bactory ork 


raduation or in the event of departure lrom 

( ere ye re ! watior erave ol 70 per 
cent. or be ( l i course tuken 

It he observed by reference to Table I 

a irger perce re of men ad 

ted t ‘ Classe with averages ot 

Ss) per «ft ( Dette 7.1 per cent.) did 

atislactor work than the ame type Ol men in 

the fir e Classes (93.8 per cent.). This seems 

O Suge Regen marking Is becoming’ 

re a ther than more lenient. The 

compariso wtween the groups admitted with 

iverae below So per cent., however, show 

{ re performance differences which sup 

port tt enleneyv the AG op trom 90.3 to 81.0 

per cent n the SO to 84 per cent. Regents’ 

roup; a drop from 64.5 to 60.6 per cent. in the 


7) to 79 per cent. group, and a drop from 55.8 


to 38.3 per cent. 1 e 70 to 74+ per cent. group. 

Phese tle eem to mean that it was just 
is difficult four years ago (when the Class of 
1939 wa idmitted) to earn SO per cent. or 
hye on a Reger paper a t was tourteen 
vears ago (when the Cla of 1929 was ad 

tted) hie oO suggest, however, that it 
MV ve miu easier to et grades between 70 
per cent. and 8) per cent. four years ago than 
fourteen year o. Apparently teachers who 

irk Regents’ paper have maintained their 


gvrades, but they have 


dards tor the high 
been willing to give college-admission grades to 


rit { " 


more students than formerly. Unless our mark- 
rat Hamilton Colleze has become very much 
ringent in recent years, the 17.5 per cent. 


n the 70 per cent. to 74 per cent. 
roup ¢an be explained in no other way. 


W. H. CowLey 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Benepicr, RurH. Race: Science and Politics. Pp. 


Vil } Modern Age Books, Ine., 432 Fourth 
Avenue New Yorl L940 b? 50. 





This work is divided into two parts: (1) a statement 
and interpretation of the recent research upon 
the races of mankind; (2) a sweeping refutation of 
the validity of the claims of the Racists, with an 
analysis of their promulgating race doe 


most 


motives for 


ines \ book for the general readet 

BI I'l Roy QO, Fundamentals of Secondary- 
School Teaching with Emphasis on the Unit 
Method Riverside Textbooks in Edueation). 


Pp. xv O71. Houghton Mifflin. 1940. $2.90. 
is concerned with the development of a 
method of teaching at the seeondary-school 


This volume 
general 
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t discusses 


I (1) outstanding characteristies 
of the American 


secondary school; (2) human na 
including how human beings learn; (3) salient 
features of the order in which the individuya] 
is expected to participate intelligently and in socially 
acceptable Ways; (4) present practices of teachers 
in each of the major subject matter fields; (5) it 
specializing in one or another of the 
subject-matter fields have advocated to in 
practice in the fields of their specialties: (6 
outstanding general methods of teaching which have 
been and used more or less widely during 
the past 40 years 


social 





educationists 
Major 


prove 





proposed 
DEWEY, JOHN. Education Today. 
Putnam. L940, S324 0% 
A collection of with a Foreword by Joseph 
Ratner 


Edi cat 


Pp. xix +3 
1D essays, 


Conservation (Committee on Ed 
tion of the National Wildlife Federation, Pam 
phlet No. 2). Pp. vii+ 39. Published by the 
National Wildlife Federation, Washington, ‘1940. 


$0.10. 


on n 


A report of progress and of a round-table discussion 
held during the Fifth North American Wildlife Con 
ference in Washington, March 18, 1940. 

HEATHCOTE. The American 
1S98-1914. Pp. 1X + 
1940, 


HEINDEL, RICHARD 
mpact on Great Britain, 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 


\ study of the influence of the United States on 
\ 


world history 


HERBERT WYNFORD (editor). Abstracts of 


Dissertations for the degree, doctor of philosophy 
and the degree, doctor of education, with the 


titles of theses accepted for Masters’ 
(University of Southern California 
Pp. 180. The University of Southern 
Press. 1940. 


KALP, Ear S. RoBERT M. MORGAN (prepared 
for the Committee on Experimental Units of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and See 

Democracy and Its Competitors 

(Unit studies in American problems). Pp. 96. 

Illustrated. Ginn. 1940. $0.48. 

A concise, unbiased discussion for high-school pupils 


degrees. 
Chronicles 
Series. 


California 


and 


ondary Schools). 


of the present world situation and how it has come 
about 
KELLEY, TRUMAN L. Talents and Tasks: Th 


Con, unetion ina De mocracy for Wholesome Liv- 
and National Defense (Harvard Edueation 
Papers No. 1). Pp. 48. Published by the 
Graduate Sehool of Education, Harvard Univer 
sity. 1940. 

These papers are a series of brief and timely treat 
ments of issues in educational policy and practice 


ing 


FILLMORE (in collaboration 
with Alvin F. Harlow). Schoolmaster of Yester 
day: A Three-Generation Story. Ep. Vili + 359. 
Illustrated. MeGraw-Hill. 1940. = $2.75. 
“We Kennedys were a dynasty of school teachers 
three generations of us, our sway extending from 
1820 to 1919; just one year short of a century 
A delightful chronicle of many adventures of teach 
ing, vividly picturing, too, the development of the 
American way of life in the Middle West. A book 
of outstanding significance 

The True Facets About the Expropriation of the 
Oil Companies’ Properties im Mexico. Pp. 271. 
Published by the Government of Mexico, Mexico 
City. 1940, 


KENNEDY, MILLARD 


WoLF, JOHN B. France—1815 to the Present. Pp. 

Prentice-Hall. 1940. $3.00. 
Intended as a guide for the general reader and an 
introductory survey for the student of modern Euro 
pean history 


Xl + 565. 





